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THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DEN- 
TIFRICE IN THE WORLD, 

TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 

T0 REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 

T0 SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRE- 
SERVE THE TEETH, 

TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND 
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or in camp 
you are sure 
of a quick, 
safe shave 
with 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric 


Safety 
Razor, 


with corrugated roller guard, a perfect device for 


PRICE, 
$2.00, 


POST-PAID. 


shaving without the slightest danger of cutting 
the face; a safeguard against Barber’s Itch, Pim- 
ples, and Blotches. 

At all dealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. If you R rchase at the store insist on get- 
ting DR. SCOTT'S, as this is the only Safety Razor 
having the corrugated roller guard. Our Razor 
Booklet, gives? ustrations of case sets and sup- 
plies, with prices, free for the asking. Agents 
Wanted, Address, 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Room 21, 844 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTHY, 


Use Brown's Camphoratea 


Saponaceous ) entifr ice. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A JAR. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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Over- 
coats 


For Mm en 
and Boys 3 


These coats are % 
made in the height $3 
of fashion. he 
material is blue & 
Kersey, the finish $ 
is excellent, the fit 

; perfect and the qual- 
ity is unsurpassed at much higher 3 
§ prices. Boys’ sizes, 6 to 18 years, ¢ 


oy $5.50. 


% Men’s sizes, only 
$7.50. 


The color is fast—will not fade. ¥ 
8 No merchant tailor could possibly % 
* make such coats to order for less & 
% than double the prices. 

Money refunded, if desired. oS 
s Illustrated catalogue of clothing 
% mailed to any address upon request. % 


Strawbridge & Clothier - 


Philadelphia & 
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Officers of the 
Army and Navy 


whether at home or about to leave for‘distant stations 
should make a trial of the famous 


tL TRADE MARK. 


Ot 
meters er 
a well-dressed a EVERSIBLE iinvaniaus 


gentleman can 
coment ——— & CUFFS.—— /Jaundry work, 
wear in place as and are always 


| ready for use. 
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You will like Quast they look well, wear well, and fit 
well. All styles except the ‘‘ Dante’’ and ‘‘ Tasso”’ are 
reversible ; both sides alike; can be worn twice as long 
as any other collar. When one side is soiled use the 
other, then throw it away and take a fresh one. 


Ask the Dealers for them. 


If not found on gee, we will send by mail for 25 cents, a Box of 
Ten Collars, or Five Pairs of Cuffs. 


A Sample Collar and a Pair of Cuffs sent by mail for six cents. 
ddress, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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A ROMANCE OF VALLEY FORGE AND THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN, OF J. 


Being in particular an Account of his Remarkable Entanglement with the 
King’s Intrigues against General Washington. 


By GEORGE MORGAN. 
12mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, $1.25. 


“George Morgan’s style is strong and free, intensely literal and vividly poetic by 
turns, and he has prepared himself thoroughly by knowing the scenes and studying the 
historic incidents with the pains necessary for a good historic novel. ‘ John Littlejohn, 
of J.,’ is a tale of Revolutionary times. It opens at Valley Forge, introducing amid 
lesser-known officers, American and their French and German allies, Washington, of 
course, and Hamilton and Conway, the cabalist, the noble young Lafayette, Baron 
Steuben, and others of distinction. Out-and-out adventure, intrigues, with their plot 
and counterplot, the romance of maiden’s love, smoothing the horrors and compensating 
for the dangers and discomforts of grim war, are here well mingled. The story ends at 
the battle of Monmouth, in which the treachery of Lee, and Washington’s one recorded 
oath when he denounced and insulted Lee by the word and sign ‘ Poltroon,’ as under- 
stood between soldier and soldier, and by his superb presence turned defeat into victory, 
are told with spirit.” — Boston Evening Transcript. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent upon receipt of price by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock b 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with 
it. Is Nota VarnisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 
..The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER 00., New York, WN. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 
Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
the secular and religious press. 260 pages. 
“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
B® the horse.” Mailed upon application. 


FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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. should prove to you that Bronchitis or Colds cannot 
One Drop of 4 be cured with liquids, and that vapors, sprays, douches, 


Water in your "a and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Booth’s “Flyomei” 


the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Colds, and similar diseases. *‘* CURES BY INHALATION.” 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Office of the Superintendent, 
Cc. D. Law, Supt. Fort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 3, 1896, 

Dear Sir: In March last I was ~iing from a severe catarrhal cold. My right 
ear was almost totally deaf, and the ringing in it was exceedingly sonarns. I purchased 
an outfit and commenced its use, continuing through the day as I would have opportunity, 
About 5 p. m. the congestion in the eustachian tube disappeared, my hearing was fally 
restored and I have since had no recurrence. Since then I have, on several occasions, 
checked and cured bronchial colds, and I have no hesitancy in recommending it. 
Very truly yours, C. D. Law. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 


I will refund the money ¢ destroys the germs which cause disease in the re- 
Guarantee to all persons purchasing spiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, 
Booth’s Pocket Inhaler Outfit anywhere in the { is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating 
United States, during 1897, who will say that | the minutest air-cells, is exhaled slowly through 
HYOMET has done them no good, on condi- § the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
tion that they apply direct to the head office, 23 § gives immediate relief. 

Hast 20th St., New York Pocket Inhaler Outfit Complete by Mail, $1.00, to 
City. ( Signed) 7. + Orit any part of the United States; for foreign countries, add 
a Pd : :. $1.00 postage; outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of de- 

odorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 

fall directions for using. If you are still skeptical, send 


your address ; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open toconviction? Extra bottles of Hoymei inhalant by mail, or 
at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you 


insist. Don’t accept a substitute. 


Leadon Office : R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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For Delicate Cookery 


i Liebig COMPANY'S Extract of Beef 


For Delicious Beef Tea 
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‘Those who lack vitality—the lan- 
guid, those suffering from some ac- 
cident which has made them al- 
most hopeless of recovery, those 
with debilitating ailments, 
those with an unaccountable 


or 
those slowl ae, dis- 
poy or oven are inva ids. 
No gift of modern science is to 
them a greater blessing than 

PABST MALT EXTRACT, 


* THE “BEST” TONIC, 
It ~ strengthens, builds, is vivify- 
ing, life-giving, gives vim and bounce 
—it braces. It an a subtle hold on 
disease, wrestles with it, eradicates 
it, fills the system with warm, pul- 
sating blood, and gives the power to 

do and dare. ‘or the invalid, 
therefore, be it father, mother, 
sister, brother, there is noth- 
i tet be meen we 
t Extract, 
The“Best”’T onic, 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Offices, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 21, 1897. 

Pursuant to the requirements of its Charter, this Company publishes: the following 
statement, being the principal features of its Forty-Ninth Annual Report to Policy- 
Holders : 

ASSETS. 

City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, Bank and other Stocks. . . $7,463,909.31 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, first liens o + © 39,074,472.64 
Premium Notes Secured by Reserve on Policies, etc. 981,820.39 
Home Office and Real Estate bought under foreclosure 2,019,306.48 
Loans under Collaterals, Policy Loans, etc. ... . 5,043,949.15 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies and on hand . . . 394,080.12 


Net LEDGER ASSETS $28, 377,538.09 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 664,619.93 
Interest due and accrued, etc. ‘ 363,371.06 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1897 . . at $29,405,529.08 


LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims reported but not due $137,795.00 
Reserve at 4 per cent. to Re-insure Risks » + + s  25,584,730.00 
Surplus due on Unreported Policies, etc 88,877.29 
GENERAL SURPLUS, 4 per cent. highest legal standard. . . 35594,126.79 


Total, as above $29,405,529.08 


BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY DURING 1896. 


Premiums and Annuities received $5,552,301.35 
Interest, Receipts, etc. .. . METRE ite 1,407,438.06 
Premium Abatements [Dividends to the Insured]... . 772,232.83 
Losses Paid . . ae. 1,711,318.73 
Matured Endowments and Annuities sw aS 405,407.16 
9689 Policies issued, Insuring pba he a sl ele 24,417,932.00 
Total Policies in force, 54,066, Insuring 134,594,870.00 
Total Payments to Policy Holders since Organization 42,021,115.46 


TRUSTEES. 


James O. PEASE, ROBERT DORNAN, HARRY ROGERs, 
ELLWoopD JOHNSON, R: ALLISON MILLER, SAMUEL B. STINSON, 
WILLIAM H. RHAwN, NoauH A. PLYMPTON, FRANK PYLE, 

ATwoopD SMITH, FRANK MARKOE, W. BEAUMONT WHITNEY, 
Joun H. Watt, LINCOLN K. PASSMORE, TATTNALL PAULDING, 

N. PARKER SHORTRIDGE, GEORGE K. JOHNSON, JAMES BUTTERWORTH, 
RICHARD S. Brock, JosEPH BOSLER, CHARLES D. BARNEY, 
BENJAMIN ALLEN, BENJAMIN ROWLAND, RoBeErRT C, DRAYTON, 
CHARLES J. FIELD, AARON FRIES, Joun C. BuLuittT. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 

HARRY F. WEST, Vice-President. JACOB LEITHMANN, Comptroller. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. JOHN J. McCLOY, Supervisor of Applications 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. and Death Claims. 
JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Dept. OLIVER P. REX, M.D., Medical Director. 
HENRY C. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. J. ALISON SCOTT, M.D., Ass’t Med. Director. 
HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. H: TOULMIN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Advisory Officer. 
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O0O—FOR ONLY—$7. 909 


IF YOU ORDER NOW. 
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RMY e NAVY 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A Magazine for every Patriotic Citizen. 


The most highly illustrated periodical devoted to Army and Navy ever pub- 
lished in the United States. 

The illustrations are prepared expressly for this work direct from pg tag 68 
in the highest style of art, in best half tone engravings. The paper is highly 
enameled and made especially for the illustrations, and the result is the most vivid, 
spirited, realistic and artistic of publications. 

It will contain Portraits of the Generals of the Army and the Commanders of 
the Navy, The Life of the Army will be fully illustrated, and all the War Ships of 
the Navy, with pictorial scenes of Life in the Navy will be portrayed, making an 
Album that will be a handsome record of the present service. 

Portraits of Past Commanders and engravings from famous painting of War on 
Land and Sea, will be published. Descriptive articles and stories will be included. 
The ARMY AND NAV Y-—TIllustrated, appeals to the Patriotic sentiment of the 
nation and should be upheld by every Patriotic Citizen. .—_ 

The Army Life and History will be given. 

_ The Navy’s splendid growth-and efficient service, as well as the historic part 
it has played in moulding our Nation’s History will be fully illustrated. 

Thé National Guards will be given a most prominent part in our varied 
illustrations. The Officers and Regiments singly and in groups will be presented. 

The Naval Militia, that important feature of our Coast defenee about which 
20 little is known will be accorded full description. 

Then the Veterans of our last war. 

- The Grand Army Posts’ with their Camp fires, War songs and stories, will be 
included. 

West Point and Annapolis, with their History and Scenes will be presented. 

If you desire to learn anything about the strong Arm of the Government, the 
Defences of your Country, you will find much to interest you in the pages of the 
ARMY AND NAV Y—LIllustrated. 

All the best known writers on military and naval subjects will supply articles 

written in a popular and interesting style. 
‘ The publishers had fixed the price at three dollars per year, which was con- 
sidered very low, but determined to-introduce it, hereby make the liberal offer of 
only One Dollar per year, as an introductory price, to all who subscribe now, and re- 
serve the right to advance the price later. Therefor by sending One Dollar now you 
can get the ARMY AND NAVY-Illustrated, twelve (12) numbers, published 
monthly for one year, and at this price there is absolutely nothing to compare with 
ARMY AND NAVY—Illustrated in size and excellence of production. 


Address— 
ARM#- AND NAVY ILLUSTRATED 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Laville’s 
Remedies 


YO FT 
Coxe FT 


In the acute or inflammatory 
form, by using LAVILLE’S 
LIQUOR relief is soon ob- 


tained and all the accom- 
panying suffering will disap- 
pear. And by persistent use 
of LAVILLE’S PILLS the 


recurring attacks of this mal- 
ady can be prevented. 
Sent free, a book giving full information. Address 
eager E. FOUGERA & CO., 


Druggists. 26-80 N. William St., New York. 


See 
att Lt A 


PEEL ELLE 


9 
‘SURBRUG’ 'S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 
we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 
lf you are a Pipe-Smoker, all the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send on receipt of roc. asample to any 
xibe we SURBRUG 169 FULTONST. NEW YORKCITY. PricesGOLDEN SCEPTRE, rlb., $1.30; 
b., 40c. Postage paid. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
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EDITED By L. R. HAMERSLY. 


FEespruaRy 1897. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE IS 
HALF THE SCIENCE OF WAR. 


THE science of war is all that knowledge of the subject which will 
most successfully accomplish the ultimate purpose of the armed contest. 
About one-half of this knowledge consists in controlling the “soul of 
an army.” The principle is the same in attempting to control any de- 
tachment of men in order to obtain from them the utmost of their 
physical and mental powers. 

In this discussion we do not care to take into consideration whether 
war is a political act, or whether it is but a duel on an extensive scale. 
We do not care to know whether the problem is one of ATTACK or 
DEFENSE; what the proportion of the three arms; what the order 
of battle; what the strategical considerations ; or even what the tactical 
elements are which influence the plan of battle. 

On the contrary, we wish to comprehend, absorb, and make part of 
our own possessions that deep knowledge of human nature; that keen 
perception of natural characteristics; that enforcement of discipline 
which calls for the supreme efforts of self-denial and daring, from both 
private and officer; that appreciation of what men can do and what is 
beyond their power; that knowledge of when and how to share all the 
dangers and hardships to which men are exposed ; that readiness to 
sympathize with the motives which inspire the best efforts of the sol- 
diers; that quick and intelligent appreciation of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the army is acting; that insight into human nature 
which divines the power and qualifications for responsibility ; that 
ready interpretation of the mind of men that assigns the proper sphere 

Vox. XVII. N. 8.—No. 2. 6 
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of action to each individual ; that systematic control of human ma- 
chinery which avoids friction and keeps men united under the most 
trying circumstances of war. 

There is no law of universal application in these matters. Each 
commander must work out his own salvation, and his sway over others 
is, before all else, founded upon the will. Having ascertained the 
essentials of success, either as the result of the intuitions of genius or 
as the outcome of most laborious application, he must make them his 
own; make his personal influence felt; cultivate the morale of his 
troops ; know how and when to make touching appeals to their feelings 
of honor and patriotism ; know how and when to stimulate their ardor 
by appealing to their hatred of the enemy; know how to create a feel- 
ing of confidence and to arouse a cheerful spirit when the need of such 
conditions are painfully apparent. 

Von der Goltz says that “thorough knowledge of the secrets of 
human nature are very essential to a successful general.” An army is 
a very sensitive body; it is no dead weapon; it is not a mass of chess- 
men to be moved backward and forward, according to a preconcerted 
arrangement, until the enemy is checkmated. 

An army is subject to numerous psychological influences and its value 
varies according to its general feeling. In Major Hoenig’s recent work 
on the “ Lessons of the Franco-German War” he divides the book into 
two parts, first the historical, and second the psychological, and thus one 
of the best writers of the German army of to-day recognizes the value 
of a study of moral and physical influences upon the human propen- 
sities of an army. ; 

Disaster depresses its courage and its confidence, and any advan- 
tage, though trivial in itself, animates its hopes and strengthens its 
discipline. The same troops will not be recognized at different times, . 
so differently do they comport themselves. Influences are keenly felt 
at one time which at another are passed by without leaving a trace of 
themselves upon the army. 

An officer who understands and thoroughly appreciates the natural 
peculiarities of his troops can make demands upon them that will 
receive the most hearty support, which if made by another would be 
accepted sullenly. 

All rules that can be laid down on this subject are inapplicable. 
The officer must understand how to look into the hearts of his soldiers 
in order to be able to perceive rightly, at each moment, what he can at 
the moment require of them. He must bea discerner of men. He 
must read human character. He must perceive human propensities 
and cater to them with that nicety of judgment that will quickly weigh 
the privilege and liberty which can be given to their exercise. 

General Scharnhorst, whom the immortal Clausewitz says prepared 
the “ finest hand-book on actual war ever written,” regrets that in the 
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“science of warfare so little is known of that difficult yet profitable 
knowledge of the human heart which may exert the greatest influence 
on events in war.” Thus it comes to pass that many soldiers who are 
excellent in other respects go wrong on this point. That, for example, 
being governed by their own unvarying energy they overtax their 
troops, or by putting too low an estimate upon the power of their in- 
fluence, demand less from their soldiers than these are capable of per- 
forming. 

But this watching the manifestation of the peculiarities of the 
human heart must be considered concerning the enemy as well as of 
one’s own troops. For with this preknowledge or insight into the 
idiosyncrasies of the opposing force much profit may come to the com- 
mander thus engaged. 

When Johnston was in his front, Sherman knew that offensive 
action, combined with vigilant guarding against a counter-thrust, was 
necessary ; but as soon as General Hood was placed in command of the 
Confederate army, the Union general at once prepared to meet aggres- 
sive action on the part of his new adversary. Concerning this matter, 
General Sherman says, in his Memoirs, that, having learned through 
the columns of a Southern newspaper of Johnston’s order relinquishing 
the command of the Confederate forces in Atlanta, and Hood’s order 
assuming command, I immediately inquired of General Schofield, who 
was his classmate at West Point, about Hood, as to his general char- 
acter, etc., and learned that he was bold even to rashness, and courageous 
in the extreme. I therefore inferred that the change of commanders 
meant fight, and notice of this important change was at once sent to all 
parts of the army, and every division commander was cautioned to be 
always prepared for battle in any shape. 

In McClellan’s disastrous campaign before Richmond, Lee measured 
his opponent and formulated his plans based on his knowledge of the 
natural peculiarities of the man. McClellan’s change of base was the 
best counter-move he could make, and it was magnificently executed. 
But with fifteen thousand men more than Lee, why was it necessary to 
wait a month at the Chickahominy so patiently, and there be fully re- 
connoitered and disastrously encompassed ? Why was he obliged to 
fight successfully battle after battle and then fall back? The answer 
must be, It was the generalship of Lee and of “Stonewall” Jackson, in 
the face of hard fighting, which accomplished the results. Lee was 
governed very largely by his knowledge of McClellan’s habits of 
thought and action, which led him on this occasion to exhibit want of 
decision, lack of enterprise, and failure to carry his plan persistently 
onward to an ultimate conclusion. 

General Pope was extremely unfortunate in his address to his sol- 
diers on assuming command of the Army of Virginia. He over- 
looked the nature of his men and their surroundings. Though issued 
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with the purpose of creating and building up a feeling of confidence 
and cheerfulness, which was sadly wanting in the army, it offended the 
men to whom it was addressed by instituting an unfavorable compari- 
son of themselves with the Western armies. Says Wagner, “It seemed 
to contain reflections upon a chief who was beloved by'the troops ad- 
dressed, and the general effect was such that even a sullen silence on 
the part of the commander would have been infinitely better than his 
unhappy attempt to rouse the enthusiasm of his army.” 

General Sherman says there is a “soul to an army as well as to the 
individual man,” and no general can accomplish the “ full work of his 
army unless he commands the soul of his men as well as their body 
and legs.” To appeal to and control this soul of the army, the com- 
mander must thoroughly understand his men and know the motives 
which brought them into the ranks and the impulses which rouse their 
ambition. 

When his troops were dismayed by exaggerated reports as to the 
fierceness of the German barbarians, Cesar appealed to the pride of the 
Tenth Legion and inspired the emulation of the others in such a man- 
ner as to rouse the very “soul of his army.” 

Says Hohenlohe, “The captain of a company and his lieutenants 
are in fact the soul of the whole of the instruction and execution of 
infantry duty. This is certainly the case in the other arms also, but 
the very circumstance that while in the cavalry the strength of a body 
of troops is counted by horses, and in the artillery by guns, in the in- 
fantry alone it is reckoned by men, shows at once that in the latter arm 
the human physical element is the only important one, and that the én- 
fluence of their leader on individual men has greater prominence in the 
infantry.” 

Boguslawski says that the German is less affected by the fine 
speeches which often delight the Frenchman. He does not despise a 
short simple address of his officer, but above all he is impressed by his 
actions and conduct. He is sharp to notice that. The older soldier 
learns to prize the severity often necessary to maintain order, and he 
knows, further, that it is his officer’s business to set him an example ' 
and to show him the way in battle. 

During the Franco-German war the French seldom withstood an 
energetic charge with cheers and beat of drum, if it was made in suffi- 
cient force. The use of the bugle-sound “ advance” was found abso- 
lutely necessary and always had a cheering effect. In such moments a 
good hearty cheer from some one or other frequently had the best effect ; 
and here is where the German officer would unhesitatingly sacrifice 
himself to set a good example, and hence the great loss of officers in 
the German army. 

The greatest leaders have always felt the pulse of their armies, as 
it were, and have keenly touched the national characteristics of their 
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troops. Different nations require different inspirations. The stirring 
addresses and orders of Napoleon were admirably calculated to rouse 
the enthusiasm of French troops, but such appeals would be coldly 
received by British soldiers, who could be more thoroughly aroused by 
appeals to their high degree of self-respect or sense of duty. 

Napoleonic addresses by an American commander would probably 
excite more ridicule than enthusiasm. In Sherman’s addresses to his 
army he always made a plain appeal to the common sense, pride, and 
patriotism of the American soldier, and it was promptly responded to, 
as history attests. 

A commander should know when the limit of his troops has been 
reached. The useless slaughter at Cold Harbor, of about twelve thou- 
sand men in ten minutes, was disheartening in the extreme, and it is no 
wonder that the soldiers, who recognized the hopelessness of further 
efforts, remained silent and immovable when the order to renew the 
assault was given. That the spirit of the Army of the Potomac was 
not crushed by such occurrences is proof that its discipline was of the 
highest kind. General Grant says, “I have always regretted that the 
last assault at Cold Harbor was ever made, as no advantage whatever 
was gained to compensate for the heavy losses sustained.” The terrible 
losses of the Prussian Guard .at Saint Privat and of the Russians at 
Plevna were due more to faulty tactical dispositions and the want of a 
properly combined operation of artillery and infantry than to a want. 
of due appreciation of the limits of human endurance. 

Veteran troops whose morale has been raised to a high pitch by a 
succession of victories may undertake with confidence an assault which 
would be madness with inferior soldiers. And raw levies, or troops 
- which have been defeated in the open, may sometimes be successfully 
used on a pure defensive behind intrenchments when they could not 
be relied upon to act well in the open field. Jackson at New Orleans, 
after repulsing the British with great slaughter, was wise enough to 
reject all suggestions of a counter-assault upon the position of the de- 
feated army. He knew the measure of the capacity of his troops. 

The temperament of a commander may be such that he can act at 
his best only when he aggressively forces the fighting, or his genius 
may be of a defensive order, like that of Wellington or Lee. In either 
case he will naturally seek that mode of action which is most in accord 
with his inclination and ability. Each commander should therefore 
carefully weigh his own temperament and also that of his adversary. 
Beaumont says, “One of the principal qualities of a commander in all 
times has been the power of forming a right estimate of his adversary’s 
character, and of basing his own plan upon the defects of the enemy, 
upon those of the enemy’s general, and upon the condition of his 
army.” 


General G. K. Warren, who commanded the Fifth Corps of the 
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Army of the Potomac, though gifted with an exceptionally fine intel- 
lect and endowed with superb courage, and almost every quality of a 
great commander, seriously impaired the action of his corps at Spott- 
sylvania by his unwillingness to trust his division commanders with 
the tactical details pertaining to their commands. In regard to this 
matter, Grant says, “ After giving the most intelligent instructions to 
his division commanders, he would go in with one division, holding 
the others in reserve until he could superintend their movements in 
person also; forgetting that division commanders could execute an 
order without his presence.” 

No one understood the essence of this situation better than Grant, 
for we find him near the close of the war of the Rebellion command- 
ing forces aggregating more than a million of men, actually under 
arms, and operating over a theatre extending from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande. 

Napoleon’s wonderful sagacity in estimating the character of his 
enemy is shown in his operations against the Spanish troops at the battle 
of Somoserra, where his promptitude in seizing the advantage offered 
by the smoke and fog which clung to the mountain-side gave him a 
magnificent victory, which is admirably described by Napier as follows : 
“ At daybreak three French battalions attacked St. Juan’s right, three 
more assailed his left, and as many marched along the causeway in the 
centre supported by six guns. The French wings, spreading over the 
mountain-side, commenced a skirmishing fire, which was well returned, 
while the frowning battery at the top of the causeway was held in 
readiness to crush the centre column when it should come within range. 
At that moment Napoleon rode into the mouth of the pass; his infan- 
try was making no progress, and a thick fog mixed with smoke hung 
upon the ascent. Suddenly, as if by inspiration, he ordered the Polish 
cavalry of his guard to charge up the causeway and seize the Spanish 
battery. The foremost ranks were leveled by the fire of the guns and 
the remainder thrown into confusion ; but General Krasinski rallied 
them, and, covered by the smoke and the morning vapor, led them 
sword in hand up the mountain. As they passed, the Spanish infantry 
on each side fired and fled towards the summit of the causeway, then 
the Poles took the battery, and the Spaniards, abandoning arms, am- 
munition, and baggage fled in strange disorder. This exploit, so glorious 
to one party, so disgraceful to the other, can hardly be matched from 
the records of war. It is almost incredible that a position nearly 
impregnable and defended by twelve thousand men should, from a 
deliberate sense of danger be abandoned to the wild charge of a few 
squadrons, which two companies of good infantry should have effect- 
ually stopped. The charge, viewed as a simple military operation, was 
extravagantly rash, but as exhibiting the marvelous powers of insight 
evinced by Napoleon it was a felicitous example of intuitive genius.” 
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Maude says in bis “ Military Letters and Essays,” quoting from 
the excellent work of Hoenig, “that the great Frederick conquered 
the armies of half Europe, not so much because his tactics were better, 
as regards form, than those of his enemies, but because they were based 
on a more thorough appreciation and knowledge of the human factor, 
the soldier. The great king was, above all things, a student of 
humanity and used to announce his discoveries with a straight-forward 
truthfulness that no other general has ever excelled.” 

The great majority of his men were only impressed by deeds, and 
therefore the king honored every bold action in order to stimulate the 
emulation and courage of the officers, and to enable them to react on 
the men. His successes in the attack were based on a recognition of 
the fact that a check in a forward motion is generally synonymous with 
failure. Hence he allowed no artificial pauses for rest or to get breath, 
but strove all he could to avoid them and sought to attain perfection, 
inspiring the officers with a feeling of honor, and developing in them 
a power of will which quailed before no losses, That was their 
education. 

The moral effect of fire is, as a rule, much greater than the usual 
losses it inflicts, and this is more the case now with magazine rifles and 
high explosive shells than it was in the time of the Great Frederick. 
Therefore that system of tactics which enables the example of the 
leaders to do most must still be theoretically the best. 

The soldier then fired only by the word of command, and only at 
the shortest ranges, but with a rapidity hitherto undreamt of (five 
volleys a minute), and every effort was made to keep the ranks closed. 
But the difference between then and now lies in the fact that the pros- 
pect of heavy losses was taken into account from the first, and every 
effort made to keep the troops to endure them; whereas now the ten- 
dency either is to consider the individual too much or too little, 
assuming that, even on the battle-field, he will work with the precision 
of a machine bereft of nerves and their functions. 

Meckel is the exponent of one extreme and Boguslawski the other, 
—the former making of the company a shooting machine, working 
automatically under the officer’s control; the latter making demands 
on the individual patriotism of the man which only an army of heroes 
would be capable of attaining. 

Only under pressure of responsibility will a man put his heart into 
his work, and responsibility teaches a man to think, but close thinking 
is precisely the hardest exertion of all, if it be continuous. Responsi- 
bility leads to the development of a proper feeling of pride, with its 
concomitant power of feeling shame, and these two together are the 
most important moral levers for overcoming temporary weakness. 

When an army only consists of the lowest classes of the population 
then the officer is everything, and his men nothing more than automa- 
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tons ; but when such men find themselves in a really tight corner 
nothing can hold them. Where, on the contrary, the army embraces 
all classes in its ranks, then the interval between officer and man is 
correspondingly reduced, and nothing can be effected by the old 
methods of compulsion. 

He who would lead troops must be a judge of men, and the officer 
must never forget that the measure he applies to himself can only be 
applied to a few of those he leads. Will, determination, devotion, and 
courage, even in the greatest, are not always of the same tension. It 
is not to-day what it was yesterday, and changes with a hundred con- 
ditions, such as the men’s health, state of hunger, condition of clothing, 
state of weather, etc.,—facts which every one can ascertain himself. 
There is a limit to what may be accomplished, even where all these 
characteristics are present in their highest development, and this limit 
must be recognized by the leader, so that he learns to limit his demands 
to the attainable, and thus not live in a world of illusions. 

It was at the great council of war held on the 5th of October, 1806, 
in the Prussian head-quarters at Erfurt, that Scharnhorst delivered 
that memorable saying, “ In war, it matters not so much what is done 
as that what is done is done with proper unity and strength,” and this 
is significant of the value of a knowledge of human nature. 

Frederick was right in peremptorily forbidding his generals to hold 
a council of war. That clever discerner of men knew full well that 
the only result ever gained thereby is a majority for the timid party. 

Von der Goltz says that “it is not clever men that are so indis- 
pensable as men of strong will and full of self-confidence.” A strong 
will is, indeed, a proud possession, but yet not a very agreeable one, 
for it entails upon the possessor an unusual amount of responsibility. 
The courage of responsibility and the wish to bear it are necessary to 
a general, but are rare gifts. Very many men dash thoughtlessly into 
the greatest perils when another has to bear the responsibility for them, 
but they are irresolute when they have to undertake it themselves. 

War is simple because dealing with so many of the ordinary things 
of life that are exhibited in the peculiarities of human nature, yet it is 
most difficult to perform, because a common-sense knowledge of these 
things most men fail to acquire. 

Colonel Gunter, in his recent work on “The Outlines of Modern 
Tactics,” places first in the list of acquirements that officers must strive 
to obtain, “ A knowledge of men, and how they are influenced.” 

The French general who empowered his subordinates, in all doubt- 
ful cases where they could not ask for orders to advance, to presuppose 
them, in order to be quit of personal responsibility, was well acquainted 
with war and with human nature. 

Wolseley, in writing on this subject some years ago, spoke very 
plainly when he said that, “‘ Whatever may be the reason of it, it is 
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nevertheless a fact that up to the present time we have never had an 
English commander who succeeded in calling forth any great enthu- 
siasm for himself or the cause in hand. We are too prone to fall 
down before the great duke, and think that everything he did was 
right, and that his method with soldiers was the best. Without 
wishing for a moment to depreciate either the general or his great 
services, let any one read the history of his wars and what he accom- 
plished, and then picture to himself what the duke might have done 
if his soldiers had had for him the feelings that the French had for 
their emperor.” 

Napoleon was above all a student of character and of the passions 
and feelings that influence men’s conduct. By means of spirit-stirring 
proclamations, by appeals to their love of glory, by the power of per- 
sonal magnetism, by the power of splendid courage, and by the power 
of peculiar influence on all those points upon which he knew French- 
men to be susceptible, he was able to extract from his soldiers every- 
thing they were capable of accomplishing. 

Referring to the qualifications for a staff officer in the field, Wolse- 
ley says that, “A man accustomed to athletic exercises, having a 
knowledge of human nature, and possessed of a good round share of 
common sense, even without book-lore, is preferable to the most deeply- 
read one of lethargic habits. The worst staff officer I knew in the 
Crimea had taken the highest degree in the senior department at Sand- 
hurst ; and the most useless and: impossible general I have ever served 
with in the field was most deeply versed in the theory of war. I do 
not wish to depreciate the value of military knowledge, but to point 
out that scientific attainments alone can never make either a staff officer 
or a leader.” 

Let officers of all ranks ponder on this subject, and in their own 
sphere, no matter how humble that may be, let them endeavor to call 
out the finer and better qualities of those serving under them. Let 
them learn to measure the capacity of their men, and use them accord- 
ingly ; let them learn to judge human nature by common-sense rules ; 
compel them to make the.best.use of the men and material at hand ; 
with equal readiness and accuracy must ‘they learn to judge of men as 
of the adaptation of ground to military purposes. No man can 
respond with greater alacrity than the American soldier will when an 
officer who understands him makes an appeal to his honor, his love of 
country, his loyalty, and to all those subtle but powerful influences 
which alone can convert mobs into armies. 

The greatest talent of a general, says Plutarch, “ is to secure obe- 
dience through the affection he inspires.” In fact, if you want to win 
battles, make sure of the unqualified devotion of those who serve 
under you. Acquire knowledge of human nature and apply that 
knowledge with a good modicum of common sense. 
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Says Von der Goltz, “A great number of human qualities are 
identical with great military qualities.” 

War is a perpetual struggle with embarrassments, but nowhere in 
the whole system of warfare is there any dark corner which the magi- 
cian’s art can alone enlighten. Knowledge, and especially knowledge 
of human nature, enhances security, while ignorance of it is the begin- 
ning of moral dissolution. 


JouHN P. FINLEY, 
First Lieutenant, Ninth Infantry. 





LEGION DHONNEUR DE FRANCE. 


As it has occurred to the writer that an article on the Legion d’Hon- 
neur de France would be an appropriate theme for a military maga- 
zine, he begs to present the following to the readers of the UniTED 
SERVICE. Before treating directly upon the subject of the legion, it 
will be germane to refer to knightly orders of early days as precedents 
of those now existing. 

The first records of such orders are found in Roman history, that 
warlike people granting military decorations and distinctions for 
prowess, thus constituting a class set apart from those not so favored. 
The system was adopted by the Germans, among whom orders. and 
codes grew into great importance in the development and defense of 
government, a citizen under the German plan becoming, upon being 
knighted, an active servant of the state and doubly subject to military 
duty. 
The knighting or distinguishing of men above their fellows devel- 
oped in their breasts a self-esteem leading to the establishment of codes 
of conduct and precedence out of which grew the institution of chiv- 
alry, which by the twelfth century had become a positive force in Ger- 
many. The chevaliers, the sons of the barons, were instructed in all 
the polite learning of the age, receiving social and military training 
not acquired by others, and thus formed a distinctive class possessing 
valuable privileges. But soon knighthood, originally a military dis- 
tinction, was conferred on civilians quite as frequently as upon soldiers 
as a reward for service rendered government or the community. 

The possessors of these chivalric distinctions naturally adopted 
devices embroidered or painted upon banners, shields, and armor, and 
thus they developed heraldry, first in notable use among the French 
soldiery, who in 1200 began the placing of distinctive emblems upon 
their shields “that no Norman might perish by the hand of another 
Frenchman.” The Bayeaux tapestry illustrates the French soldiers 
as alone bearing shields having devices of heraldric character. In 
England in the year 1200 every person possessed of an income of ten 
pounds a year was forced to become knighted under penalty. In 1600, 
in Spain, the investiture of knighthood became so common that Cer- 
vantes conceived his immortal work, “ Don Quixote,” aimed to bring 
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into ridicule the entrancing romances of chivalry. At this time the 
Spanish had a saying that “ formerly rogues were hung on crosses, but 
now crosses are hung on rogues.” 

Among the individual knights of the Middle Ages arose the com- 
munities of knightly orders, some military, others monastic, others 
charitable. At first these communities were all connected in some way 
with the early churches, but subsequently became more or less inde- 
pendent. The title of knight was synonymous with servant,—first, to 
religion ; second, to sovereign ; third, to “ladye.” The conferring of a 
decoration by government then, as now, adds nothing to personal merit, 
simply emphasizes a condition ; works alone are meritorious, the deco- 
rations baubles, but it is human to want to possess them. Originally 
nearly all titles of honor arose from the name of the employment of the 
recipient, but of latter days are without special significance. Nearly 
all barbarous tribes give titles to distinguish merit, our North Ameri- 
can Indians being familiar examples. 

The most ancient orders existing in unbroken continuity are : 

1. That of the Red Cross of Constantine, established in Constan- 
tinople about 330. 

2. That of the Order of St. John, established about-1100. 

Of course the present degrees of quasi-knighthood of these two 
voluntary but very ancient associations—the mere shadow of the origi- 
nal orders—are only sentimental, as membership among them is within 
the grasp of any reputable man desirous of joining the organization ; 
but they still are representative of something which was once a power, 
and as such are worthy the respect of all men, especially as no other 
institutions of man have survived so long. 

All nations, except the great republic, have instituted, at some time 
or other, degrees of knighthood as recompenses for public service, but 
in the United States such distinctions, being considered undemocratic, 
are neither conferred by government nor does the government permit 
any of its servants to accept, without permission of Congress, a decora- 
tion from a foreign nation. Under the English practice, no subject of 
Great Britain, either in or out of office, is permitted to accept a deco- 
ration from a foreign government without a royal warrant authorizing 
its acceptance. The nearest approach to true orders of. knighthood 
founded in the United States are those of the Military Orders of the 
Cincinnati, established at Newburgh, the head-quarters of the Revo- 
lutionary army, 1783, and the Loyal Legion, established in Philadel- 
phia in 1864, both of army and navy officers, and membership in each 
descending by heredity in the male line,—this transmission of the suc- 
cession affording stability to both orders. 

The first meeting for organization of the Society of the Cincinnati 
was held on the 10th of May, 1783, and on the 13th the articles of 
agreement were adopted, the object of the society being expressed in 
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the following words: “The officers of the American army, having 
generally been taken from the citizens of America, possess high ven- 
eration for the character of that illustrious Roman, Lucius Quintius 
Cincinnatus, and being resolved to follow his example by returning to 
their citizenship, they think they may with propriety denominate 
themselves the Society of the Cincinnati, the following principles 
forming the basis of the society: An incessant attention to preserve 
inviolate those exalted rights and liberties of human nature for which 
they have fought and bled, and without which the high rank of a 
rational being is a curse instead of a blessing. An unalterable deter- 
mination to promote and cherish between the respective States that 
union and national honor so essentially necessary to the happiness and 
the future dignity of the American empire. To render permanent the 
cordial affection subsisting among the officers. This spirit will dictate 
brotherly kindness in all things, and particularly extend to the most 
substantial acts of beneficence, according to the ability of the society 
towards those officers and their families who, unfortunately, may be 
under the necessity of receiving it.” 

At the second meeting of the organization it was determined to 
elect all those gallant officers of the French troops who served in 
America under Count Rochambeau, and present :the medal of the 
order to the Chevalier de la Luzerne, Sieur Girard, the Count 
d’Estaing, the Count de Grasse, the Count de Barras, the Chevalier de 
Tousches, the Count de Rochambeau, and all the French generals and 
colonels. 

The eligible original membership in the Cincinnati was less than 
seven or eight thousand ; but it is doubtful if many over two hundred 
and fifty ever assumed active membership, the original signatures 
numbering less than two hundred. The present membership is less 
than four hundred. 

A few years after the institution of the Order of the Cincinnati 
there was a great outcry against it. Justice Barker saying it created a 
class of hereditary nobility. Franklin ridiculed them as hereditary 
knights. John Jay said the order would divide the country into two 
factions. The General Court of Massachusetts said the order was 
dangerous to the peace of the Union. Thomas Jefferson saw in the 
order a germ to destroy the constitution and change the government 
from the best to the worst in the world. Samuel Adams said it was an 
odious distinction of families. John Adams said it is the deepest piece 
of cunning yet attempted. Governors of States denounced the order 
and legislatures passed hostile resolutions. But none of these disas- 
trous results ensued. To the country, the order dreamed away into 
innocuous desuetude, but in the estimation of sentimental people it is a 
highly distinguished and much-praised heirloom. 

The Military Order of the Loyal Legion is too young yet to have 
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any history not known to every American of average intelligence. 
Membership in it is a valuable distinction, and like that of the Cincin- 
nati is inheritable. 

Of all foreign orders not of the nobility certainly that of the 
French Legion of Honor is the best known and most prized, and, as 
it is not far from one hundred years of establishment and having been 
sustained through many radical changes in governmental forms, it 
possesses a dignity and has shown a stability not held by any other 
order. " 

Under the revolutionary and leveling sentiments of 1789 the 
French orders of chevalrie had been suppressed, as they were consid- 
ered antagonistic to the new principles of equality,. but by 1802, Bona- 
parte, as First Consul having acquired great power and influence, 
realized he could further strengthen his position and stimulate an in- 
tense emulation among his soldiers by the re-establishment of an order 
to take the place of the suppressed orders of St. Michel, St. Esprit, 
and St. Louis. He accordingly suggested the foundation of an order 
to be called the Eagle, subsequently changed to the LEGaIon D’Hon- 
NEUR, the membership in which should be open to civil as well as 
military aspirants, both receiving the same recognition. This propo- 
sition met with decided opposition as contrary to freedom and equality, 
the proposed chevalrie being called “ vajn futilities” and the titularies 
“ hobby-horses.” Bonaparte replied that the ‘ hobbies” would be 
heroes. The bill finally passed the legislature on the 29th of August, 
1802, and was announced much as follows: . 

“Tn the name of the French people, I, Bonaparte, First Consul, 
hereby proclaim the following decree made by the legislature concern- 
ing the recompensing for military and civil services, to the effect that 
there be established an order to be known as the, Legion d’Honneur. 
The decree shall be confirmed by the seal of the state, in the Law 
Bulletin, written in the Register of Judicial and Administrative 
authorities. The Minister of Justice shall be charged with the procla- 
mation of the law.” 

The order, modeled somewhat after a Roman legion, comprehended 
six thousand dignitaries, divided into fifteen cohorts each, with a seat 
in a different city of France. Each cohort, or battalion, comprised 
seven grand officers, twenty commandants, thirty officers, and three 
hundred and fifty legionaries or knights. 

The Roman legions military corps, composed exclusively of Roman 
citizens, were so invincible that the term legion has been for centuries 
significant of discipline and prowess, and as such the term has been 
adopted by many organizations. For example, in 1534 the whole 
French army was organized after the Roman plan, and at a later day, 
and nearer home, our own army of the United States, 1792-1796, was 
officially designated as the “‘ Legion of the United States,” the brigade 
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organizations being styled sublegions, the general officers being styled 
legionary and sublegionary commanders, 

Under the organization of the Legion of Honor the military mem- 
bers received pensions,—those of the grand cross receiving annually 
five thousand francs; commandants, one thousand francs ; officers, five 
hundred francs; and chevaliers, two hundred and fifty francs. The 
affairs of the legion were managed by a Council of Administration. 
Under the consulate all members had to take an oath as follows: 

““T swear, on my honor, to devote myself to the service of the 
republic, to the preservation of the integrity of its territory, to the 
defense of its government, its laws, and the property by them conse- 
crated, to oppose, by every means which justice, reason, and the laws 
authorize, all acts to re-establish the feudal system or to revive the titles 
or distinctions belonging to it. Finally, to contribute to the utmost of 
my power to the maintenance of liberty and equality.” 

When the empire was established, the members took oath to devote 
themselves to the service of the empire, to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the French territory, to the defense of the emperor, to the 
support of the laws and of the property which they had made sacred, 
to oppose by all the means which justice, reason, and the laws author- 
ized every attempt to re-establish the feudal régime, and to unite with 
all their might in maintaining liberty and equality. 

After the restoration this republican order was coldly treated by 
the monarchical party, the Order of St. Louis and others of the sup- 
pressed orders being revived by Louis X VIII., but in ten or fifteen 
years the legion was accorded full recognition and its honors eagerly 
sought. Louis XVIII. substituting the likeness of Henry IV. 
for that of Bonaparte. He changed the commandants to commanders 
and the grand eagles to grand crosses, and reduced the pensions 
one-half. 5 

Many changes in the order were made by Napoleon III. Under 
the empire for some years it was the rule to make only one nomination 
for each two deaths, but subsequently this restriction was removed ; 
nominations followed rapidly and the order gained great prominence. 
The design of the medal and inscription were altered and foreigners 
were admitted. 

In 1870 it was decreed that the President of the republic should 
be the head and grand master of the order, and it was also decreed 
that the imperial crown surmounting the cross should be replaced by 
a wreath of oak and laurel leaves. The cross as now authorized is a 
white enamel star of five rays, each at the end dividing into two points 
tipped with small balls. Engaged within the five spaces between the 
five rays is a broad green wreath representing oak and laurel leaves. 
Within the circle of the wreath, on the body of the star, appears on 
one side the head of the republic with the surrounding inscription, 
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“REPUBLIQUE FRANGAIS 1870,” and on the reverse are two 
crossed tricolor flags each with a surrounding inscription, “ HoNNEUR 
ET PATRIE.” 

The cross of chevalier is picked in with gold and silver and sus- 
pended by a wide scarlet ribbon passing through a ring. On the cross 
of an officer the silver is omitted, gold taking its place. The scarlet 
ribbon in the case of an officer being surmounted by a scarlet rosette. 

In 1870 it was decreed that the number of grand crosses should be 
limited to eight, commanders to one thousand, grand officers to two 
thousand, officers to four thousand, and chevaliers at the option of the 
government. 

A decree of 1873 provided that only one appointment could: be 
made for each two extinctions in the civil, and three appointments for 
each four extinctions in the military, and that each nomination should 
be entered in the official journal with a full presentation of the services 
of the applicant. In 1881 very stringent rules were proposed to regu- 
late the conferring of decorations, and had they been accepted by the 
Chamber much abuse and scandal would have been avoided. 

The present administration of the order is intrusted with a grand 
chevalier as general director and twelve members meeting once a 
month. The council reports every six months the number of vacancies, 
makes suggestions to the different ministers of state upon nominations 
or promotions, gives estimates as to the appropriations required, and 
deals with all matters relative to the discipline of the order. 

By the decrees of 1852 a member of the legion became disqualified 
by the same causes as disqualified him as a French citizen. No infa- 
mous penalty can be inflicted upon a member until after he is degraded 
from the order. To effect this the president of a court, upon the 
recommendation of the advocate-general or the War Department, pro- 
nounces immediately after the reading of judgment the following for- 
mula: “You are wanting in honor. I declare, in the name of the 
legion, that you have ceased to be a member of it.” 

No member of the legion can accept in addition a foreign order 
without first obtaining permission from the chief of state, transmitted 
through the chancellor of the order. 

Up to 1895 the council of the order was supreme in matters 
relating to appointments or rejections of members, but at that time the 
Chamber of Deputies assumed a decided voice. Now all the ministers 
can grant the order under approval of the council of ministers respon- 
sible to the legislature, but even appointments by the council and the 
legislature do not obligate the President of the republic to confirm. 

In 1895 it was decreed that the grand chancellor must be a gen- 
eral and the grand secretary a civilian. Since the establishment of the 
order, in 1802, there have been twenty-one grand chancellors. Candi- 
dates in time of peace must have served with the requisite distinction 
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for twenty years in a military or civil capacity. The nominations of 
military persons take place on parade, that of civil persons at the 
courts of justice and in the presence of the grand chancellor. 

The Americans now holding title in the French orders number 
about twenty-five in the legion, eight in the Mérite Agricole, and fifteen 
in the Palmes Académiques. In the grade of grand cross is General 
Franklin, and among commanders, Generals Howard, Schofield, and 
Sickles, Admiral Ammen, and Mr. Edison. In the city of Philadel- 
phia the Americans honored with French decorations number one 
chevalier of the legion, three officers Instruction Publique, one officier 
d’ Académie, one officier Mérite Agricole. 

The membership in the legion, according to the decrees of 1873, is 
fixed at four thousand officers, one thousand commanders, two hundred 
grand officers, eighty grand crosses. The number in the lower grade 
of chevaliers was not limited, but it is now proposed to limit the 
chevaliers to twelve thousand. A legislative commission is at present 
considering a revision of the laws governing the order, two leading 
propositions being : 

1. Complete stoppage of all nominations till the “ extinctions” 
reduce the present number very considerably. 

2. The creation of a limited reserve- or waiting-list through which 
all titularies shall first pass before reaching actual membership in the 
legion. 

The legion as an order below that of the nobility outranks all 
others in France, and consequently is so much sought for that no effort 
to attain it is beyond endeavor. In France it is a statute offense to 
wear at the button-hole any insignia excepting one conferred by gov- 
ernment, the penalty being six months to two years’ imprisonment. 
Similar penalties are imposed in Germany, a case lately being pub- 
lished where a man was sentenced to one year for wearing on the 
watch-chain an iron cross conferred upon a deceased soldier-brother. 
Foreign members of the legion are not required to take an oath or are 
they paid pensions or entitled to military funeral honors, as are French 
members; but they, however, like Frenchmen, are exempted while 
members from ignoble punishment. 

The corporation of the legion holds valuable property and is pos- 
sessed of large capital, from which it derives funds to pay an annual 
pension-list of over one million dollars. The official seat or hotel of 
the legion was burned by the Communists in 1871. The organization 
has proved itself to be very elastic, as, originally republican, it has been 
by turns imperialistic, monarchical, and again republican. At present, 
and for many years past, the French people have placed on record their 
opposition to the old chivalric orders, adhering to the legion and 
its collateral branches, considering them all-sufficient recompense for 
bravery, skill, science, patriotism,—merit of every sort. 

Vou. XVII. N. S.—Ne. 2. 7 
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One French writer in effect says, The legion is already consecrated 
as if it had passed through centuries, to such a degree has it become 
the recompense of heroism and of knowledge. The establishment of 
this honor conferring distinction by Bonaparte, First Consul, was a 
dazzling triumph of equality ; not of that equality which puts men on 
a level by debasing them, but which equalizes while it elevates them. 

There are two other French orders which may be considered col- 
lateral to the legion, though not a part of it,—the “Ordre de Palmes 
Académique” and the “Ordre Mérite Agricole.” The first was incor- 
porated by imperial decree in 1808, when the University of France 
was organized, and it was further established and dignified by Napo- 
leon in 1866. It is bestowed by the Minister of Public Instruction 
upon individuals who have rendered eminent services in connection 
with literature, and is of two grades : 

1. Officier d’ Académie,—the insignia of this being two palm leaves 
of silver attached to a violet ribbon. 

2. Officier de I’Instruction Publique,—the insignia of this being 
two palm leaves of gold attached to a violet ribbon and rosette. 

The Order of Agricultural Merit was instituted in 1883. It was 
intended as a recompense for service rendered French agriculture, and 
comprehends two grades : 

1. Chevaliers, limited to two thousand. 

2. Officers, limited to three hundred. 

The chevalier cross is a sharp-pointed, six-rayed star of white 
enamel, edged and pointed with silver, and surmounted with a silver 
ring by which to suspend it. Engaged between the bars or within the 
six spokes of the star is a broad gold wreath representing leaves and 
grain of wheat and corn. Within this wreath is the solid body or 
centre of the star, and upon it on one side is in relief upon a gold 
ground the head of the French republic with the inscription on a blue 
fillet, “ REPUBLIQUE FRANQAISE.” On the reverse side upon a gold 
ground, surrounded by a blue fillet, is the inscription, “ M&rITE 
AGRICOLE, 1883.” 

The chevalier’s cross is suspended by a broad ribbon of green with 
ared border. The cross of the officer varies from that of the lower 
grade by the substitution of gold for silver in every case.- The silver 
ring is superseded by a gold wreath of laurel and oak leaves, above 
which is a gold ring. The officer’s ribbon is the same as in the lower 
grade, with the addition of a rosette of green and gold. 

When the Ordre Mérite Agricole was founded, in 1883, members 
of the legion did not look favorably upon it, but soon the new deco- 
ration became a desirable distinction, especially as its membership is 
quite limited. 

There is another decoration conferred by the French government, 
known as the military medal, instituted in 1852. This does not carry 
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with it a title or grade. It is conferred principally upon sailors and 
soldiers, though prized by the most exalted as a distinguishment for 
bravery. 

In Belgium there is an order, very similar to that of the legion, 
established in 1852 by Leopold I., consequently known as the Order 
of Leopold. It comprises five grades, and is conferred for military 
and civil distinction. It has not the history nor the prestige of the 
French order, but, like it, is much sought. 

Whatever may be said against decorations conferred by governments, 
certainly the distinctions are most powerful stimulants to meritorious 
effort. They are intended as recognitions of personal merit as discrim- 
inated from official rank or hereditary station, and in this sense are to 
be commended. Since remotest periods there has been among men a 
desire to possess honorary distinctions, the objects of human ambition 
to obtain which no sacrifice was too great. 

Like the American Order of the Cincinnati, the establishment of 
the legion seemed at the time to be a step backward by people who had 
just declared against all monarchical institutions, but in both cases time 
has demonstrated the harmlessness of each as respects their political 
influence. 


‘¢ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.”’ 


‘¢ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’’ 


The writer expresses his obligations to M. Henri L. de Vilmorin, 


of Paris, and to M. Victor Rigueur, of Philadelphia. 
BurNeET LANDRETH. 
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MODERN RIFLE-SHOOTING: 


To those who follow with any interest the records of the chief shooting 
competitions at Bisley the names of the two writers who head our list 
will at least carry with them a voucher for practical familiarity with 
their subject. The late Mr. Foulkes from his school-days onward 
played a conspicuous part in the chief matches at Wimbledon and 
Bisley ; Mr. Fremantle has done so too; and though “ A Marksman” 
has chosen to remain anonymous, his work bears on it plainly the stamp 
of practical experience. 

The aim of Mr. Fremantle’s book is to sketch the development of 
rifles and projectiles belonging to them, and to set forth in a clear and 
unpretending fashion the mechanical principles which have controlled 
that development. The writer, too, has not only a sound knowledge 
of the practical sides of his subject, but his book shows, so far as the 
limits of it allow, a careful and exhaustive study of the literature of 
the rifle. Here and there the style bears traces of what one may call 
amateurishness. But these are few, and the book throughout displays 
a noteworthy power of dealing with a technical subject in such a way 
as to make it intelligible and interesting to the ordinary layman. The 
special language of mechanical science is used sparingly and judiciously. 

Mr. Foulkes’s book and that by “A Marksman” are in a sense 
more practical. They contain, that is to say, a good deal more in 
the way of advice and suggestions as to the use of the rifle. At the 
same time each writer clearly understands that a man cannot be a suc- 
cessful rifle-shot if he trusts merely to natural skill and to good luck, 
and is ignorant of the mechanical conditions which limit his efforts. 
Accordingly, each of these writers has given a sketch—less elaborate 
than Mr. Fremantle’s, but clear and business-like so far as it goes—of 
the laws which must govern the construction of rifles and ammunition. 
Indeed, this part of “A Marksman’s” work strikes us as a singularly 
happy attempt at stating scientific truths in a clear, practical fashion. 

These three books are, we think, a very satisfactory illustration of 
what the volunteer movement and the labors of the National Rifle 
Association have done for the country. It is not the least among their 


1 Reprinted from Quarterly Review by permission of Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, New York. the American publishers of Quarterly Review. 
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services to have called into existence, outside the army, a number of 
persons keenly interested in gunnery and capable of bringing to bear 
on the problems of the subject both trained intelligence and practical 
experience. We greatly doubt whether forty years ago civilians would 
have been found with the practical knowledge needful to produce books. 
We are very certain that forty years ago such books would have found 
but few civilian readers. 

Captain Mayne’s book on “ Infantry Fire Tactics” is more distinctly 
didactic in purpose than either of the three already mentioned, and, as 
might be expected in the work of a professional soldier, it deals with 
the subject more exclusively from a military point of view. It may 
be looked on as in a measure supplementing them. Underlying the 
whole of Captain Mayne’s work is the thoroughly sound contention 
that effectiveness in individual shooting, whether due to personal skill 
or to improvements in fire-arms, is valuable only so far as it enables the 
marksman to play his part more efficiently as part of an organized 
force. It is clear, therefore, that in all attempts to develop individual 
skill or to improve the rifle, no condition should be introduced which 
is inconsistent with the end to be finally sought,—that of effective 
organized fire. And no one can have carefully followed the history of 
rifle-shooting since the foundation of the National Rifle Association, 
and not see that there have been times when the search for mere 
accuracy at the target has led to forgetfulness of military conditions, 
and that the considerations set forth by Captain Mayne must be con- 
stantly kept in view alike by rifle-shots and rifle-makers. 

The book which appears last but one on our list, “The Official 
Text-Book of Military Small-Arms,” carries the detailed history of 
the subject back to a point earlier than that chosen by Mr. Fremantle. 
It gives contemporary sketches of the “gonnes” used by foot- and 
horse-soldiers respectively in the middle of the fifteenth century. One 
is tempted to think that they must have demanded even greater courage 
from the shooter than from the recipient. But it is with rifles, not fire- 
arms generally, that we are concerned. . As a military weapon the rifle 
first came to the front in America, where the value of an arm of preci- 
sion soon made itself felt in woodland warfare. Braddock’s defeat was 
due not only to his own contemptuous ignorance of the peculiar condi- 
tions under which he had to fight, but also to the effective marksman- 
ship of French irregular troops and their Indian allies, armed with 
hunting-rifles. At Saratoga the deliberate aim of an American rifle- 
man deprived Burgoyne of his best subordinate, Fraser. The years 
which separated Waterloo from the Crimea were not years of military 
inventiveness; nevertheless, the result of the battle of the Alma gave 
the old smooth-bore its death-blow. Readers of Punch will remem- 
ber the horrified face of the elderly spinster in Leech’s picture as she 
listens to the letter in which the writer announces that he has aban- 
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doned his old “ Brown Bess” in favor of his “ Beautiful Minié.” But 
as a pastime for civilians, rifle-shooting then was as much the exclusive 
hobby of a few enthusiasts as golf was south of the Tweed twenty 
years ago, and even among them long-range shooting was unknown. 

With the volunteer movement, and as a consequence the formation 
of the National Rifle Association, came a revolution. The volunteers 
had not been in existence two years when it became clear that target- 
shooting was definitely taking its place among the manly exercises of 
Englishmen ; and that whatever might be the deficiencies of the vol- 
unteer force in drill, in organization, or in commissariat, it had in it 
the making of an effective body of marksmen. And it soon became 
clear, too, that the volunteer movement, acting mainly through the 
National Rifle Association, which it had called into existence, was des- 
tined to do another work, and, estimating its services at their very 
lowest, to give the military authorities of ‘the country invaluable help 
in the task of supplying the army with a weapon of precision. 

As we have already implied, rifle-shooting previous to the volun- 
teer movement had been the pursuit exclusively of the deerstalker and 
of a few enthusiasts whose prowess was wholly unknown to the gen- 
eral public. One such formed a noteworthy link between the past and 
future of rifle-shooting. Thirty years before the volunteer movement 
few names had been more conspicuous in the world of sport than that 
of Captain Horatio Ross. To the general public he was best known as 
probably the finest living game-shot and the owner of the famous 
steeple-chasers “ Clinker” and “Smasher.” But he had fully as good 
titles to fame as a deerstalker and a target-shot. His son Edward, then 
a lad just about to matriculate at Cambridge, showed how thoroughly 
he had inherited and learnt his father’s craft by carrying off the 
queen’s prize at the first Wimbledon meeting in 1860. Captain 
Ross himself, with nerve and eyesight unimpaired by nearly sixty 
years, himself at once appeared on the scene as a conspicuously suc- 
cessful competitor in the extramilitary competitions at Wimbledon, 
and his example was followed, not only by Edward, but by two more 
sons. In fact, it may be doubted whether a long-range competition 
between England and Scotland could have taken place at all in those 
early days if the Ross family had not furnished the nucleus of a 
Scottish Eight. 

If the National Rifle Association had confined itself to its obvious 
and primary duty, that of fostering volunteer shooting, it would no 
doubt have done something to make our auxiliary forces more useful, 
but it would not have contributed anything towards solving the im- 
portant problem,—what should be the arm of the future? For the 
Enfield rifie was inaccurate at any distance beyond five hundred yards, 
and hopelessly untrustworthy at such a range as eight hundred, and 
no practice with it could have done anything to develop an arm of 
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precision. But, happily, the rulers of the National Rifle Association 
took a wide view of their duties, and long-range competitions, with 
rifles deviating from strict military conditions, at once formed part of 
their programme. The queen’s prize, too, was not merely a compe- 
tition with the service arm at the ordinary military distances. The 
second and more important stage of it was shot with small-bore rifles, 
conforming in other respects to military regulations, chosen by a com- 
petition among gun-makers. Furthermore the cause of long-range 
shooting was greatly advanced by the establishment of a competition to 
which we have already referred. In 1862 that stanch friend to rifle- 
shooting, the present Earl of Wemyss, gave the Elcho Shield to be . 
competed for at long ranges between England and, Scotland, and in 
1865 Ireland was admitted as a third competitor. The position of the 
last-named country in the match is not without interest as illustrating 
the value of strict co-operation in rifle-shooting. The absence of vol- 
unteers in Ireland, and consequently the small number of those who 
turned their attention to rifle-shooting, seemed at first likely to be fatal 
hinderances to success. This, however, was counterbalanced, firstly, by 
the fact that there was no short-range military shooting to distract the 
attention of competitors, but probably even more by the fact that the 
competitors, being drawn almost exclusively from two small clubs, 
those of Dublin and Belfast, had a knowledge of one another’s shoot- 
ing, and felt an esprit de corps hardly to be found among competitors 
chosen from a wider area. How this acted is best proved by the fact 
that between the years 1873 and 1890 Ireland was no less than eleven 
times successful. 

Another important step towards the furtherance of long-range 
shooting was taken in 1864. The Cambridge Volunteer Corps had 
then the good fortune not only to number among its members Edward 
Rosa, but also to have for its commanding officer one of the finest 
long-range shots ever known, Colonel Baker. Furthermore, it pos- 
sessed perhaps the best range in England, extending to eleven hundred 
yards. This happy conjunction of circumstances led to the formation 
of a long-range club, not limited to members of the university, and 
holding an annual competition. It was at one of these competitions 
that Captain Ross, of whom we have already spoken, beat, when in 
his sixty-sixth year, a field which included nearly all the first-class 
long-range shots in the kingdom. And it is also worth noticing that 
the Metford rifle, which with its shallow grooves and increasing spiral 
marked an entirely new development in the practice of rifle-making, 
made its first public appearance when in 1865, in the hands of Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Halford, it won the Cambridge cup. 

The records of the first Elcho Shield match furnish as good a 
gauge as one could find of the general progress of long-range shooting. 
Without going into statistical details, which to the generality of readers 
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would convey no definite meaning, we may shortly state the case thus. 
In the first match, that shot in 1862, no competitor hit the bull’s-eye 
more than thirteen times, and one competitor only hit it five times. 
No competitor completed his score without missing the target seven 
times, and one competitor missed it no less than thirty-three times. 
The conditions of wind and Jight under which the match is shot vary 
so much that statistics can hardly be said to give even an approximate 
guide to what are normal results. But, speaking generally, one may 
say that under ordinary conditions any competitor would be endanger- 
ing the success of his side who did not place two shots out of every 
three in the bull’s-eye, and that the prospects of a team would look 
very black if, not a single competitor, but the whole eight competitors 
together, missed the target as often as seven times. 

It need hardly be said that only a portion of this change, probably 
not the chief portion, is due to advance in individual skill, Rifling, 
projectiles, sights have all been revolutionized. The marking in those 
days only indicated the value of the shot, and left the exact position to 
be ascertained somewhat conjecturally by a man at the firing-point with 
a telescope. The art of “ coaching”—that is to say, of utilizing to the 
utmost all that can be learned both by direct observation and also in- 
ferred from the result of each shot as to changes of wind, light, and so 
on—instead of leaving each competitor to his own guidance has been 
brought to perfection. The universal adoption, too, of the back posi- 
tion, a change due mainly to the brilliant results achieved by American 
marksmen who made use of it, has had an even more important result on 
matches, such as the Elcho Shield, than on individual scores: for the 
superiority of the back position lies not so much in the fact that each 
individual, shot is fired with greater steadiness, as that there is less 
danger, and, indeed, with competent and experienced shots no danger, 
of an erratic shot being unknowingly fired. Thus each successive shot 
may be taken as a guide to the strength of the wind, with a degree of 
certainty which never could be attained when competitors shot in the 
prone position. 

While on the subject of the back position, we may notice a some- 
what interesting discovery which Mr. Fremantle, has unearthed. He 
quotes (p. 19) from “ A History of the War of Independence,” written 
in 1785, the following description of Colonel Ferguson, a leader of 
irregular troops on the loyalist side, who fell at the battle of King’s 
Mountain, fought in North Carolina in 1780. 

“ He was perhaps the best marksman living, and probably brought 
the art of rifle-shooting to its highest point of perfection, He even 
invented a gun of that kind upon a new construction, which was said 
to have far exceeded in facility and execution anything of the sort 
before known ; and he is said to have greatly outdone even the Amer- 
ican Indians in the adroitness and quickness of firing and loading and 
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in the certainty of hitting the mark, lying upon the back or belly and 
every other possible position of the body.” 

Mr. Fremantle also reproduces from a book written early in the 
present century by Ezekiel Baker, and called “Remarks on Rifle 
Guns,” two singular and interesting prints. One represents a volun- 
teer in uniform on his back, aiming, with the sling of his rifle twisted, 
as it is occasionally in the present day, round one foot. The other 
print represents a startling form of the prone position, The marks- 
man has divested himself of his shako, which, placed on the ground 
before him, serves as a rest for his rifle barrel! A reviewer of Mr. 
Fremantle’s book has ingeniously and plausibly suggested that the 
height of the shako was designed to fit it for this purpose. 

In the year 1864 a congress of rifle-shots was held in London. It 
appears to have been open to all who cared to pay half a guinea for a 
ticket, and it had no executive powers. Nevertheless, their debates 
seem to have been carried on in a conspicuously sensible and practical 
spirit. Their deliberations occupied three days, and it is noteworthy 
that the opening day’s discussion was held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Willian Forster, not yet a cabinet minister. 

The report is of very great interest, as showing what the leading 
rifle-shots.of that day thought on a good many questions which have 
since been warmly debated, and how far their anticipations and their 
fears have been fulfilled. It is also worth noticing that, on more than 
one important point, the National Rifle Association has, in some cases 
rather tardily, and as the result of warning failures, adopted the methods 
recommended by this congress. There was, for example, a consensus 
of opinion that the minimum number of shots should be seven instead 
of five, and the association, after some years, definitely adopted that 
change. The conference furthermore recommended the encouragement 
of second-rate shots, not, as was then often suggested, by handicapping, 
but rather by diminishing the individual value and enlarging the num- 
ber of prizes, and the policy of the association has steadily tended in 
that direction. The conference, too, expressed a decided opinion as to 
the expediency of making each competition, or at least each distinct 
stage of every competition, take place on the same day, so that all com- 
petitors might, as far as possible, shoot under the same conditions of 
wind and atmosphere. From this policy the National Rifle Association 
gradually drifted away. Long-range competitions were established, 
increasing year by year in importance, which ran on for several days, 
and for which a competitor might enter any number of times with the 
one limitation that he could not shoot twice on the same morning or 
afternoon. As a consequence, a few first-rate scores made in easy 
weather paralyzed subsequent shooting, and during a spell of wind or 
wet the targets might have been seen standing idle for hours, if not for 
days, together. Moreover, the system bore hardly on busy shots who 
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were occupied in various competitions, and who consequently could not 
pick their time. Such was the disaffection created by the system that 
in 1892 the association thrust back these “ bidiurnal’”’ competitions 
into a secondary place, and arranged all the principal matches through- 
out the meeting on what has been called the “ shoulder to shoulder” 
system, whereby all the competitors for any one prize are shooting at 
the same range simultaneously. In doing this they were simply re- 
verting to a principle which had been clearly and emphatically laid 
down by the congress of 1864. 

It is also interesting to find that the battle had already begun on 
behalf of strictly military shooting as against so-called “ fancy” shoot- 
ing ; we shall endeavor to show that we use the latter term in no invid- 
ious sense. The case for the former was put tersely and effectively by 
Lord Ducie, himself no mean performer with the match rifle fitted 
with aperture-sights. That weapon, he said, would be useful “if the 
British soldier were always certain of meeting with a black enemy, if 
the ground upon which that enemy stood were always covered with 
snow ; and, further, if the enemy would be so complaisant as to dis- 
pense with his clothes.” And it has been added to this criticism that, 
since long-range shooting does not test the power of judging distance, 
it would be needful for the nude enemy to mark time while sighting- 
shots were being fired. 

Nevertheless, we think that Lord Ducie, in a somewhat Balaam- 
like fashion, removed half the sting of his curse and changed it into 
something like a blessing by another passage in his letter : 

“T am convinced that it is now no longer the steadiest hand or 
clearest eye that will win. 

“Lying down gives practically a perfect rest; the aperture-sight 
clears off all haze (in tolerable weather), and makes my short sight 
equal to your long sight. 

“The real skill now lies in watching the wind and the light, in 
keeping the rifle in good condition, in careful manipulation in loading, 
and in having the best ammunition.” 

Is not that another way of saying that aperture-sights get rid of the 
personal element of error, and furnish the best means of testing systems 
of rifling and varieties of ammunition, and so of working by experi- 
ment towards an ideal military weapon? 

That side of the case was well put in a paper read at the con- 
gress by Mr. John Rigby, lately the superintendent of the Government 
Small-Arms Factory at Enfield. The paper was further noteworthy 
as setting forth very clearly what the whole aim of the National Rifle 
Association ought to be, and what, we think, allowing for certain de- 
viations and imperfections, it in the main has been. 

“There is one further matter which, as it comes strictly under the 
head of general principles, I feel I cannot pass over altogether, and 
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that is the rule by which we ought to be guided in laying down the 
conditions of any match. It appears to be manifest that in every case 
we should first ascertain the object which the match is intended to pro- 
mote. If it be to encourage volunteers to attain proficiency with their 
regimental rifles, then manifestly that rifle only should be used, and all 
the rules should be modeled on the military standard, with the addi- 
tion that as shooting at a target at measured distances is only the first 
step towards the efficient use of the rifle in war, far more attention 
should be given than has hitherto been done to matches so arranged 
that the proficiency of the competitors in judging distances, calculating 
the elevation for intermediate ranges, and the allowance for wind, deliver- 
ing their fire with rapidity and accuracy as in file-firing, etc., may be 
tested and rewarded. I cannot but think that such contests are of more 
practical value in a military point of view than the unvarying suc- 
cession of matches at two hundred, five hundred, and six hundred yards. 

“ Among the other objects which are well worthy that special 
matches should be arranged for their promotion are the encourage- 
ment of rifle-shooting as a healthy, manly, and scientific pastime. 
And again the stimulation of improvements in the manufacture of 
rifles. If, therefore, it be proposed i any contest to unite these two 
last-named purposes, the greatest latitude should be given’ in the matter 
of aperture or other sights, of special and costly projectiles, etc.; and 
of such a nature are the small-bore contests at Wimbledon. 

“There is, however, another and a most important object which may 
and ought to be promoted by means of matches, with conditions suit- 
able to that end. And this is the improvement of our military arm. 
There should be the matches with rifles suitable for service alluded to 
in the programme, and the existence of such matches would stimulate 
powerfully the improvement of military rifles. Fine screw adjust- 
ments, wind-gauges, sight-covers, aperture-sights, ammunition such as 
would not be suitable for service, should be prohibited, and the con- 
ditions should be so arranged as to supply a test of the efficiency of 
the weapon in a military point of view, such as easy and quick load- 
ing, durability, non-liability to foul, etc, These matches would, I 
think, be highly popular. They would open a fair field to many a 
skillful shot, who, not finding sufficient reward for his skill in the use 
of the Enfield rifle only, is yet unwilling to enter the lists with the 
small-bore competitors under the present rules.” (Report of Congress, 
pp. 177, 178.) 

It is hardly too much to say that the whole experience of the asso- 
ciation, during the time which has intervened, illustrates the soundness 
of the views set forth in the above extract. The competitions for rifles 
of an intermediate character—military arms, that is to say, but not 
conforming to all the existing government regulations—were gradually 
and tentatively introduced till they became one of the most conspicuous 
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and interesting features of the annual meetings. If they are doomed 
to extinction, it is only because, they have done their work thoroughly, 
and have in conjunction with other influences called into being a 
government rifle which treads close on the heels of the match rifle. 

Mr. Rigby also furnishes a full justification for the match rifle, 
with its elaborate sights and appliances, unfit for actual service in the 
field. But it must always be borne in mind that the long-range rifle, 
though it need not be itself a military arm, must be such as to carry 
us onward in the process of discovering and testing the best military 
arms, The non-military conditions superimposed must be designed 
merely to get rid of chance and to test more exactly the military fitness 
of the weapon; they must be such that their removal will merely 
diminish the accuracy and not destroy the efficiency of the weapon. 
There was a time when the association, and indeed the friends of long- 
range shooting, generally forgot that wholesome truth, and when the 
cause was very much endangered thereby. The episode forms a some- 
what interesting and instructive chapter in the history of rifle-shooting, 
and we will venture therefore to tell it in detail. 

In 1874 a team composed of six Irishmen crossed the Atlantic to 
shoot a match at New York against a team chosen from the whole of 
the United States. The match was to be identical in distance con- 
ditions with that for the Elcho Shield. Little was then known in this 
country as to the powers of the Americans at long ranges; indeed, it 
was generally thought that accurate marksmanship at short distances, 
standing, was their strong point. The Irish were all armed with 
Rigby muzzle-loading rifles; their opponents with American breech- 
loaders. The Irish team, though a strong one, was not absolutely the 
best that could be found ; they were shooting under new and somewhat 
trying atmospheric conditions, and they probably held their opponents 
rather cheap. Consequently the defeat of the Irish by the very narrow 
margin of three points could hardly be looked on as conclusive either 
as to the merits of the competitors or their respective arms. By far 
the most significant feature of the match was that the Americans owed 
their success to the shooting of one man, Mr. Fulton, who made eight 
points more than any of the Irish, and whose score had up to that time 
never been approached in any of the Elcho Shield matches. He shot, 
as we have said, with a breech-loader and also on his back. 

The lesson given by Mr. Fulton’s performance was soon most 
emphatically enforced. In 1875 and in 1880 American teams visited 
Ireland, and each time defeated a carefully-chosen and representative 
Irish team on its own ground; and this, it should be observed, was at 
a time when Ireland was more than holding its own in the inter- 
national competitions at Wimbledon. Nor was that all. In 1876, the 
year of the Philadelphia exhibition, a competition was held at New 
York, in which teams from Scotland, Ireland, and Canada all competed 
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and were beaten by the Americans, while the result was subsequently 
confirmed by a match in the same year between the Irish and an 
American team. In the following year a team from Great Britain and 
Ireland, carefully chosen and well organized, tried its luck against the 
Americans and fared no better. 

This series of reverses taught British riflemen two lessons. The 
Americans all shot in the back position, which previous to 1874 had 
only been adopted by a few competitors here and there. The success 
of the Americans effectively. gave the death-blow to the old prone posi- 
tion, except with military rifles. English riflemen, too, had been in a 
complacent and somewhat unintelligent fashion plodding on with the 
muzzle-loader as a target weapon, regardless of the fact that it was 
already regarded as obsolete for military purposes. The conviction 
that no cartridge could be invented which would clean the barrel as 
effectively as the wad used with the muzzle-loader was so firmly 
rooted that no serious attempt was being made to develop a breech- 
loader for long-range practice. The success of the Americans anni- 
hilated the muzzle-loader as it had annihilated the prone position. 
But, unhappily, the breech-loader as used by the Americans was every 
whit as much a toy, void of all practical use except for target purposes 
as the muzzle-loader; for after every shot an elaborate process of 
cleaning was gone through before another shot was fired. In fact, the 
reasons which led the Americans to adopt the breech-loader had abso- 
lutely no connection with the reasons which made it valuable for mil- 
itary purposes. It was preferred as a target weapon simply because 
it could be cleaned between the shots, and thus the barrel could be 
brought every time to a state of uniformity unattainable with the 
muzzle-loader. The writer remembers hearing one of the most dis- 
tinguished long-range shots in America say that if he wanted to make 
a big score he must use his breech-loader ; if he wanted an enjoyable 
day on the range he took his muzzle-loader. An incident which oc- 
curred in 1874 ought to have warned all parties of the thoroughly 
unsatisfactory nature of the American system of long-range shooting. 
After the match at New York, above mentioned, a second match was 
arranged, rather to test the merits of the rifles than of the men. The 
Americans were to shoot their breech-loaders this time without clean- 
ing. The distance was a thousand yards, and each competitor was to 
fire twenty-five shots. The result was an utter and hopeless break- 
down on the part of the breech-loader. The best American score was 
below the worst Irish, One American competitor only hit the target 
four times, and had to retire from the contest with an incapacitated 
gun, leaving ten shots still unfired. 

It seems astonishing that British riflemen should, after such a les- 
son, in their desire for mere target accuracy, have adopted not only the 
breech-loader, but the American method of using it. Nevertheless, 
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the legitimate aim of long-range shooting, the development of a mil- 
itary rifle, was set aside in favor of high scoring. By 1881 the 
muzzle-loader had virtually disappeared from all high-class competi- 
tions at Wimbledon, and an assortment of rods and long-handled 
brushes, a handful of patches, and a can of water were to be seen 
among the appliances of every long-range shot. A pursuit carried on 
under these conditions was not likely to enlist recruits, and we can 
hardly doubt that, if this state of things had been suffered to continue, 
long-range shooting would have died out here, as it has, we believe, on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The discomfort and cumbrousness of 
the system forced men, however, to look for a remedy. It was found 
that by careful treatment of the cartridge satisfactory results could be 
got, and in 1883 cleaning between shots was definitely abolished at 
Wimbledon. At the same time, one can hardly say that the whole 
abuse was got rid of, since the cumbrous and unmilitary practice of 
blowing through the barrel to moisten the fouling was still permitted 
and very generally practiced. Nevertheless, since the abolition of 
cleaning one may fairly say that the long-range competitions of the 
National Rifle Association, and those throughout the country which 
are indirectly dependent upon it, have been doing their legitimate 
work in testing systems of rifling and ammunition for military pur- 
poses. Nor is there any doubt that much experimental work of the 
greatest value has been done by amateurs whose training as riflemen 
has been mainly gained at Wimbledon and Bisley, and whose interest 
in the subject has been created and kept alive by the meetings of the 
association. 

By the introduction of the Lee-Metford as the accepted govern- 
ment arm the whole situation has been greatly changed. There is no 
longer any wide gulf between the match rifle and the regulation arm. 
Competitions for long-range rifles other than those of government 
pattern, yet conforming to military requirements, seem to have lost 
their meaning. In the days of the Martini such competitions were 
the only means whereby the skill of the marksman using a purely 
military weapon could be tested at long distance ; now the Lee- Metford 
is amply sufficient for that purpose. If the object be to test systems 
of breech action, or a calibre or cartridge other than those of the Lee- 
Metford, that can be perfectly well done by competitions where aper- 
ture-sights are allowed. That has not been the case hitherto. So long 
as a maximum bore of .450 was allowed in the match rifle, as has been 
hitherto the case, any of the foreign military rifles, such as the Mann- 
licher or Maurer, carrying a light bullet, were in strong or variable 
winds so severely handicapped as to be practically out of the compe- 
tition. The National Rifle Association has, however, now definitely 
accepted the reduction of bore as final ; and though the precise condi- 
tions which will be required in 1897 are not yet declared, it may safely 
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be assumed that no bore exceeding .315 will be permitted. In accept- 
ing this bore, both the military authorities and those of the National 
Rifle Association are adopting the principle clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Captain Mayne, that mere target accuracy is not the only 
thing to be sought in a military rifle, and that, even apart from such 
considerations as the weight of the arm and the ammunition, the 
greater susceptibility of the bullet to lateral winds is not too heavy a 
price to pay for a flatter trajectory ; for, as any one will see on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, the flatter trajectory lessens the effect of an error in 
judging the distance of the object fired at; and’it is not less obvious 
that, as in war, the object fired at is as a rule extended laterally, lateral 
accuracy as compared with vertical is a comparatively unimportant 
matter. 

If any one should be tempted to think that because the Lee-Metford 
reaches the maximum of accuracy needed for military purposes, there- 
fore long-range shooting with aperture-sights has served its practical 
purpose and become a mere ornamental accomplishment, it is not, we 
think, difficult todisabuse him. The question of rifle may in its main 
outlines be settled ; that of cartridge is assuredly very far from a final - 
solution. At present the Lee-Metford cartridge labors under two 
defects,—the deficient stopping power of the bullet and the corrosive 
effect of the explosive, cordite. Mr. Fremantle has a good deal to say 
on the first of these points. He quotes several instances where the 
Lee-Metford bullet has passed right through a man and done but little 
injury. In the Chitral campaign a native is said to have received six 
wounds, and two or three days later to have walked nine miles into 
hospital complaining of a stiff neck! And, as Mr. Fremantle points 
out, this is of peculiar importance to the British soldier, much of whose 
fighting has to be done against savages, since it is “a well-recognized 
fact that it requires a much more severe wound to stop the rush of a 
savage enemy than that of a well-cared-for European soldier.” 

Now, target experiments—such, at least, as those to which the 
Bisley competitions lend themselves—cannot measure the stopping 
power of the bullet; indeed, this is just one of the points where the 
criterion of accuracy as tested at the target is inadequate; but target- 
practice can show whether changes made for the sake of increased 
stopping power have or have not impaired accuracy. 

Again, the deleterious influence of cordite in the barrel may have 
been exaggerated, and it may be possible by prompt and careful clean- 
ing to neutralize it ; but the soldier being what he is, it is very certain 
that the influence will be felt, and whoever can invent an explosive 
free from the drawbacks of cordite will be doing an incalculable service, 
for the use of an explosive which destroys the barrel is manifestly not 
merely extravagant in time of peace, but actually dangerous in war. 
And here again, in the long-range competitions at Bisley, govern- 
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ment can have this work of experiment done to their hand without 
cost. 

We have dwelt so fully on one side of the question of rifle-shooting 
that we can only consider other aspects of it somewhat cursorily. Mr. 
Rigby, in the paper from which we have already quoted, speaks of 
“encouraging volunteers to attain proficiency with their regimental 
rifles,” as one of the objects to be sought. A study of the programme 
of one of the National Rifle Association meetings will show how that 
body has accepted this object as its primaryend. No doubt one hears 
from time to time complaints that even in the so-called strictly military 
department of the meeting too much stress is laid on accuracy, often 
obtained by a sacrifice of the conditions which would have to be 
observed in real warfare. 

To that criticism there are, we think, two answers to be made. In 
the first place a careful study of the programme will show that in the 
last year, which was not marked by any special innovation in this way, 
over five hundred pounds, to say nothing of challenge cups, was given 
to be competed for with regulation rifles, in matches where mere 
accuracy was not the sole, often not the chief object, but where it had 
to be combined with rapidity, simultaneity of fire, power of judging 
distances and dealing with moving objects, or with running, riding, or 
cycling. It is true that the public does not hear much of such com- 
petitions as compared with the queen’s or Prince of. Wales’s prizes, 
and why? Largely because in most of these competitions excellence 
is only collective and not individual. Let the display of skill be in 
what dc >artment one may choose, cricket or athletics, conspicuous 
individual excellence is what the imagination of the public fastens 
upon. The precise proportion in which the too scanty prize funds of 
the association should be allotted is of course a reasonable matter for 
discussion. All that we would point out is that individual shooting, 
though the most prominent feature of the Bisley meetings, is far from 
monopolizing the prize list. 

There is another side to the matter. The winner of the queen’s 
prize is probably for practical military purposes very little more valu- 
able than the man who can just get his marksman’s badge. But 
the capacity of the individual winner is a very incomplete measure of 
the value of such a competition. If a very estimable body of men 
will forgive so degrading a comparison, a queen’s winner is in the 
shooting world what a Smithfield prize ox is in the farming world. 
The prize beast is probably not what the epicure would choose to dine 
off, certainly not what the farmer would choose for profit. But he 
serves to show what can be done, and he fixes a standard to aim at. 
So the existence of a great competition like the queen’s, with its long 
string of prizes culminating in what is virtually the championship of 
the year, stimulates shooting in every corps which comes under its 
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influence, and affects indirectly many who never take part in it. It is 
the old story of the husbandman and the pot of gold. In reaching 
for a success which is only within reach of the few, the many attain 
that amount of mastery over their rifle which is a needful condition 
of efficient soldiership. No doubt that does not. meet the argument 
often urged, that the volunteer force is divided into a little aristocracy 
of skilled shots and a great mass who can hardly shoot at all. That 
can only be remedied by extended action operating in different locali- 
ties, and wholly beyond the resources of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. What that body may, we think, claim for itself in the matter is 
that it does not a little to remedy that state of things. 

And this brings us to the third and last requisite laid down by 
Mr. Rigby in his paper, “ the encouragement of rifle-shooting as a 
healthy, manly, and scientific pastime.” (The italics are Mr. Rigby’s.) 
In that, it seems to us, lies the answer to a good deal of vague talk 
that one hears as to the policy of the National Rifle Association. 
There are those who denounce its meetings as “ picnics,” and who 
clamor for a larger amount of military administration in the conduct 
of them. We should remind such critics, in the first place, that the 
competitors at Bisley consist largely- of volunteers who are already 
freely giving up a good deal of time to the public service. To many 
of them the Bisley meeting is their one annual holiday ; it is to them 
what six weeks in Scotland or among the Alps are to their more 
favored neighbors, and they have surely a right to ask that nothing 
should be grudged which makes their holiday brighter and more 
attractive, provided it no way interferes with the main purpose of the 
meeting, the display of the highest order of skill with the rifle. As 
for the increase of discipline, we would remind our readers that a sec- 
tion, and a not unimportant section, not only of the competitors, but 
even of those who control it, are civilians (using the word not in its 
ordinary sense, but as excluding volunteers), while even the volun- 
teers there are merely brought together for the occasion and not bound 
together by any organic tie. How_is a body so composed to be made 
subject to anything that can be called discipline, to parades, practice in 
tent-pitching, strict mess regulations, or any of the incidents which 
properly enough belong to the conduct of a regimental camp? We 
cannot help thinking that the mere term “camp” somehow misleads 
persons as suggesting something military. They forget that the camp 
in this case simply means the cheapest and most convenient way, in- 
deed the only way, of housing a large body of competitors and those 
who have to manage the competitions close to the range. Under such 
circumstances the utmost that the association can do is to permit, 
within its own bounds, the formation of regimental camps, which can 
practice such amount of drill as seems good to their respective members. 
If any one chooses to say that a large national volunteer camp for mixed 
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purposes of drill and shooting would be better than the present mixed 
camp of volunteers and civilians for shooting solely, one can only 
answer as Mr. Bingley answered his sister when she suggested that a 
ball “ would be much more rational if conversation instead of dancing 
were made the order of the day:” “Much more rational, I daregay, 
but not near so much like‘a ball.” It is at least very certain that 
such a meeting would not be, what the association meetings are com- 
pelled to be, practically self-supporting. 

This view, of course, does not ignore the fact that all the shooting 
requires to be conducted under strict regulations, and therefore with 
strict discipline, that much of it is military, and that to such shooting 
strict military discipline is applicable. Apart from that, it seems to 
us that all which the association can reasonably be asked to do is to 
see that the volunteers do not learn any unmilitary habits, and that 
such general discipline is enforced as is needful for the main object 
in hand,—good shooting. As to the first point, no one who remembers 
the slovenly costumes, half-uniform, half-mufti, which were to be 
too commonly seen at Wimbledon some fifteen years ago, and notes 
their present disappearance, can doubt the improvement which has 
been wrought. On the latter point it is, we think, not too much to 
say that all the association has to do is to help the many to protect 
themselves against the few. The competitors are not children. Though 
the volunteer often comes to Bisley, as we have said, for a holiday, yet 
he also comes there with a very definite and serious purpose, and not 
once in five hundred times is he sueh a Hippoclides as, after months 
of practice, to dance away his chance in ill-timed revelry. 

No one who has the interest of the volunteer movement at heart 
can but regret that neither the National Rifle Association nor any 
other influence has succeeded in giving rifle-shooting a higher place 
among the recognized athletic pursuits of the country. Our univer- 
sities have never been the homes of rifle-shooting that they might be 
expected to be. Not, indeed, that they have been wanting in individu- 
ally distinguished shots. In 1871, the queen’s prize fell to the lot of 
a Cambridge undergraduate, Mr. Humphry. Only as late as 1895, 
an Oxford freshman, Mr. Ranken, shooting for Scotland, made the 
highest score in the international match; and in previous years, 
Oxonians, shooting for England and Ireland respectively, have 
achieved the same success. Yet it cannot be said that the inter- 
university matches have ever excited anything like the same interest 
which attaches to other contests. 

Rifle-shooting, no doubt, suffers in popularity from its total lack 
of what one may call spectacular interest. Let us suppose a man look- 
ing on at the Elcho Shield match. What does he see? A knot of 
people are sitting together. One looks at the target through a telescope. 
Another is closely watching the motion of the flags through a binocular. 
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A third is poring over a register of figures in a fashion which suggests 
that he is endeavoring to find Easter by means of the Sunday letter ; 
as a matter of fact, he is considering the force of the wind as shown 
by the last half-dozen shots. After a minute or so of whispered con- 
sultation, a report is heard and a puff of smoke seen somewhere among 
the feet of the group which we have described, and the spectator then 
learns that the real performer, he whose name will appear in the 
morrow’s paper with the whole glory of success or disgrace of failure 
attached to it, is the one whose prostrate figure surrounded by counselors 
has hitherto escaped his notice. No doubt in a great competition, such 
as the queen’s prize or the Elcho Shield, when the end is near and the 
struggle runs close, excitement becomes intense and contagious. But 
that is because 


‘That needs must be a mighty minute 
When a crowd has but one soul within it.’’ 


The interest is that of a contested election rather than of an athletic 
contest. There is no outward and visible mark of individual skill. 
Except by the marking on the target there is nothing to tell the looker- 
on whether he is watching the efforts of a queen’s prize winner or a 
man who has struggled out of the second class. 

Another drawback to the popularity of rifle-shooting has been that 
by far the most attractive form of it, long-range shooting, has been 
hitherto attended with considerable initial expense. A good long- 
range rifle with its appurtenaiaces costs at least twenty-five pounds, and 
a young man thinks twice before he invests that sum in a pursuit in 
which his interest and his capacity are as yet virtually untried. The 
substitution of the Lee-Metford for the Martini may do not a little to 
obviate this. It will put an arm of precision adapted to long ranges 
in the hands of every one who shoots at all. What will be its effect in 
the competitions at present open to match rifles—that is to say, to 
rifles fitted with aperture-sights and movable wind-gauges—it is not 
very easy to foresee. On the one hand, the cost of fitting a Lee-Met- 
ford with these appliances will be but small. On the other hand, the 
effectiveness of the Lee-Metford, even with its ordinary military sights, 
will perhaps diminish the desire for a more exact weapon. 

Unhappily there is a serious set-off to the advantage which rifle- 
shooting will derive from the new service arm. As is well known, 
the extra distance traveled by the Lee-Metford bullet, albeit not more 
than three hundred yards, has already led to the condemnation of many 
ranges as unsafe, It is possible that a partial remedy may be found in 
the adoption of a bullet with more “ stopping power” than that now in 
use: for the same quality which will make it more effective, its tendency 
to become deformed or to break up on striking an object, will obviously 
lessen the tendency to ricochet. And it is to be observed that it is 
really only from ricochets that danger is to be expected. Misses over 
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the target can be intercepted by a sufficiently high butt: the chance of 
a rifle being let off pointed high in the air is simply one of a number 
of contingencies, all of which imply either some fault in the construc- 
tion of the rifle or gross carelessness on the part of the shooter. No 
range can guard against such accidents: the superiority of a range 
which guards against one per cent. of them as against one which makes 
no provision is not worth considering. 

One measure that has been suggested is the use of a reduced charge. 
We will not say that the remedy is worse than the disease, but we cer- 
tainly do say that it would be but a feeble palliative for a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. It is scarcely possible to overrate the 
evils which might result from the existence of two sets of ammunition 
of widely different force, “ practice” ammunition and “ service” ammu- 
nition. Imagine a battalion going into-action without a single man 
knowing the sighting of his rifle with the full charge. Imagine the 
panic if a rumor got about that two or three regiments had by mis- 
chance had the “ practice” ammunition served out to them. Let it be 
supposed that by a large expenditure of government money safe ranges 
are found for the regular forces. What would be the fate of the great 
volunteer competitions at Bisley when one-half of the force were 
trained on safe ranges with “service” ammunition, while the other 
half had only been allowed “ practice” ammunition? And be it re- 
membered that anything which lowers the standard of volunteer 
shooting at Bisley will in all likelihood carry with it a lowering of the 
standard of shooting throughout the whole of our forces. Those 
members of the regular service who have formed the Army Eight 
Club, and have hereby done much to raise the standard of military 
shooting, would, we are sure, be the first to acknowledge the value of 
the lessons learnt at Wimbledon and Bisley, and the stimulus which 
the shooting there has given to their efforts. The annual match between 
the different branches of the service has acted in the same way. 

If ranges cannot be found, and the reduced charge must be em- 
ployed as a means of utilizing those already in existence, it is at least 
not too much to ask that it should be only used by tyros from whom 
wild shots may be expected. Allow at least every man who has shot 
into the first class to use the full charge ; then at the worst there would 
be in every corps a certain number of men who know the sighting for 
the full charge. 

Want of ranges and want of officers seem to be the two difficulties 
under which the volunteer corps, especially in country districts, now 
labor. The leisured and landed classes can do something to supply 
both wants, and there are few services by which they can more certainly 
and more effectively secure the gratitude of their countrymen. 

“A MARKSMAN.” 





THE CASTLE OF SAN FUAN DE ULLOA 
AND THE TOPSY-TURVYISTS. 


CARELESS reading and hasty generalization are apt to turn things 
topsy-turvy in the mind, thus presenting a reversed view misleading 
and false. 

A very good illustration of this is found in the assertions and 
opinions of some of the writers on the Mexican War, regarding the 
condition of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa and the manner of its re- 
duction by our forces, Thus, for instance, we are told by some that 
San Juan in 1847 was in no better condition of defense than in 1838, 
and that half a dozen of the wooden. frigates of that day could have 
taken it by direct bombardment ; a painful feeling of failure and dis- 
appointment following our omission of this cheap victory. Yes, truly, 
we should feel humiliated, indeed, were fancies facts ; but, since facts 
will not turn into fancies, in accord with the vagaries of ignorance or 
prejudice, we really have no whining disappointment to stroke down 
nor any sobbing regret to coddle. 

In 1846, as well known, upon the breaking out of war with 
Mexico, our fleet—all wooden vessels and but two of them steamers— 
was before San Juan. Of course popular expectation looked for an 
immediate bombardment by the ships, but it never came. Not, how- 
ever, because the officers of the navy avoided such action willingly, but 
because, as will be shown by me, they were forced so to do by pro- 
hibitory circumstances. 

Such being the case, and our government fully understanding and 
appreciating it, the whole matter of a mere naval attack was dropped 
by the Department and by those naval officers fully aware of the ex- 
isting conditions, the combined movement of army and navy being 
decided on, which was carried out, and resulted, as well known, in the 
speedy capture of both castle and city. 

But although the well informed had regretfully resigned a purely 
naval attack, there were still some persons who—through misconcep- 
tion or blinding zeal having advocated a purely naval attack—could 
not bring themselves to its abandonment, but, like the proverbial 
“man convinced against his will,” were “of the same opinion still.” 

That these malecontents grumbled is not surprising; but in their 
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day these murmurings were known to be but the mere grumblings of 

the discontented, a class then embracing even Farragut, our future 

great admiral ; for this officer, then but a commander in rank, dazzled 

by the vision of glory to be gained by the capture of San Juan, and 

basing his plans for action on the circumstances of the past, was so 

blinded by his zeal that he took no heed of and refused to acknowledge 

the changed condition of the time, stubbornly maintaining that the 

castle had not been strengthened since 1838, and even asserting tliat 

the officers then in command—Conner, Perry, and Scott—were all 

deceived as to the truth when they declared that it had been strength- 

ened. How thoroughly Commander Farragut deceived himself in 

this matter is shown, I think, by this paper, while his own journal 

reveals the ‘secret of his self-deception,—namely, mortification and 

chagrin at being slighted by both his commander-in-chief—Perry— 

and the Department, and also from having incurred the displeasure of 
the Secretary of the Navy.’ (Farragut’s journal, quoted in his “ Life,” 

by L. Farragut, pp. 158-164.) Fortunately for us, as well as for, 
Farragut, he did not have his over-zealous way, but was preserved for 

a great and glorious future. 

However, time passes on, and the popular historians of the follow- 
ing generations, in the pleasant, easy manner of their kind, skimming 
the surface of the past and thus collecting its froth, coming across these 
grumblings, parade them forth as sage opinion and well-founded fact. 
Thus we are gravely told that San Juan was not greatly strengthened 
after its capture by the French in 1838, and that during our war it 
could have been taken by Commodore Conner’s squadron. In direct 
refutation of these vagaries I give the following positive assertions 
and facts as to the strength of San Juan de Ulloa after 1838, and just 
before the commencement of our war, and during the same, in 1846 
and 1847, with evidence that it was then, indeed, a strong place. But, 
in advance, let us see what its condition was in 1838 when taken by 
the French. 

Although there were then found one hundred and eighty-seven 
guns of all kinds within the castle, a large portion were but for land 
defense, while of the rest—the remainder of the one hundred and 


-eighty-seven—we are left in doubt as to the number mounted. But 


this is of no consequence, for it matters not, even if that number had 
reached a thousand ; because, instead of sinking the French ships at 
once by concentrated fire as they came up in range, the Mexicans al- 
lowed them to pass on over the points of concentration and into berths 
where but nineteen guns in all could be brought to bear upon them.? 


1 Hither this or the alternative, that through inconsecutive quotations Farra- 
gut’s sayings have been misplaced and confused so that the true meaning is lost. 

? There is a special reason for this slackness, to wit: the Mexican govern- 
ment was so averse to the war that it gave positive orders not to fire a shot until 
fired upon by the French. 
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But even this small number must be reduced by nine, since General 
Halleck shows in his “ Elements of Military Art and Science,” p. 
190, that it was but equal to ten 24-pounders. Very few guns were 
dismounted by the French fire; Commodore Conner’s informant said 
not one. (Dispatch of Commodore Conner to the Secretary of the 
Navy, June 11, 1846.) Those found displaced were either upset by 
recoil or by the shock from the exploding magazine, which was an 
accident as fortunate for the French as was the omission of the Mexi- 
cans to fire upon the approaching ships the moment they came within 
range ; an omission “ lucky for us,” says the French officer of engineers 
quoted by Halleck. H. H. Bancroft, in his history of the Pacific 
state (Mexico), says that at this time the castle had hardly any case- 
mates,* that its artillery was of inferior calibre and poorly mounted, 
while the whole place was in a state of utter neglect, and that General 
Rincon’s late efforts to improve its condition chiefly served to infuse 
a false confidence in its strength. It was garrisoned with about twelve 
-hundred men. (Vol. viii. p. 192, etc. Bancroft writes from both 
Mexican and French authorities, giving them in detail.) 

The French fleet (consisting of frigates, corvettes, and bomb-ships) 
mounted one hundred and eighty-four guns at least, the half of which, 
together with four heavy mortars, was in constant action during the 
attack ; which, moreover, was begun by the French, as stated, who 
thus were quietly yielded the advantage in time as well as in position. 
The French fired bombs, Paixhan shells, and solid shot from 32- and 
80-pounders; the Mexicans, 9-, 12-, 18-, and 24-pounder shot (but 
one cannon of the latter calibre), the most of which but stuck in the 
ships’ sides, so poor was the powder. (“ Elements,” pp. 189-191; 
Farragut’s “ Life,” pp. 132, 135.) 

However, the advantage of the gun ashore is so _— over the gun 
afloat that, even in this instance, some of the ships had to withdraw 
for a while to refit, the castle managing to hold out for nearly six hours 
(“ Elements,” p. 190), in spite of being much shattered by the acci- 
dental explosion alluded to. Commander Farragut, seeing the damage 
thus done, and being under the impression that the French fired mostly 
Paixhan shells, attributed it chiefly to them, receiving and giving the 
idea that two hundred shot and shell were poured into the fort per 
minute. (Farragut’s “Life,” p. 130.) This would be at the rate of 
twelve thousand per hour, and, as it is well known that the bombard- 
ment lasted at least five hours (“ Elements,” p. 190), this would give 
a total of sixty thousand, a quantity seemingly sufficient to warrant 
Farragut’s supposition,—viz., that the Paixhan shells knocked down 
the castle’s walls. But the French officer of engineers quoted by 
Halleck (“ Elements,” p. 190) puts the total number of shot and shell 


8 This is corroborated by a remark of Commander Farragut. See ‘ Life’’ of 
Farragut, by Farragut, p. 184, second paragraph, second line. 
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at but eight thousand two hundred and fifty, while from Young’s 
“ History of Mexico” we get the same number, together with a partic- 
ular statement thereof thus specified : Bomb-shells, three hundred and 
two; solid shot, seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-one ; 
Paixhan shells, one hundred and seventy-seven (Young, p. 272, etc.), 
—that is, a quantity of Paixhans not one-forty-seventh part of the 
whole number of projectiles thrown. 

Now, it is possible that the walls of a fort might be breached by the 
discharge of a hundred and seventy-seven Paixhan shells directed against 
its face, at moderate range, striking directly and within a limited circle 
of concentration, provided, as Commodore Sicard, chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, sagaciously remarks in a letter to me, the shells have 
enough penetrative and explosive force ; but such a result is not possi- 
ble when those shells are fired at long range, at different times, and 
scattered in space, and such must have been the character of the dis- 
charge of the hundred and seventy-seven under consideration, for 
Farragut himself says, “I do not think the ships were near enough 
to damage it [San Juan de Ulloa] materially.” (P. 129, Farragut’s 
journal, as above.) Hence, while some of the cracks seen by Farragut 
were doubtless made by the Paixhans, the great damage to the fort was 
caused by the explosion of its magazine,—indeed, two blew up,—as at 
first asserted by Farragut (p. 129, journal) and confirmed by the French 
authorities quoted by Halleck, who, moreover, finds that but slight 
injury was done by the French fire (pp. 190, 191, “ Elements”), thus 
corroborating Farragut’s assertion to the same effect, as well as the 
similar declaration of Commodore Conner’s informant. As for these 
explosions, so fatal to the Mexicans, whether they occurred through 
the carelessness of the garrison or from a lucky French shell, they 
were, in either case, but accidents, the magazines which caused them 
being hidden, and therefore invisible to direct aim, and but to be 
reached by chance. (See the references noted, also Young’s “ History,” 
p. 271, and Farragut’s account in his “ Life,” mentioned p. 128 ef 
seq. and p. 156 et seq.) 

But General Halleck is by no means alone in his remarks and con- 
clusions as regards the actual uselessness of the French ship-fire upon 
San Juan in 1838. On the same subject and to the same end thus 
speaks General Totten in his report on our coast defenses. (House 
Document No. 206, Twenty-sixth Congress, first session, p. 25, vol. vi., 
labelled “ Executive Document,” a.p. 1839-40.) 

That high authority says that the effect of Paixhans on the castle 
was greatly exaggerated, because for breaching stone walls they were of 
no use, since they exploded and broke to pieces before deep penetra- 
tion. This he proved by actual test. According to Totten, the real 
damage done to the castle and the cause of its surrender came not 
directly by the French fire, but from an inherent cause,—to wit, self- 
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destruction. The castle blew itself up. Its own magazines exploding 
destroyed it, and these explosions were the result of Mexican ignorance 
or carelessness,—either ignorance in putting powder in weak magazines, 
whereby a chance French shell entered, or from carelessness in hand- 
ling the powder and so exploding it prematurely. The general further 
declared that had the Mexicans: removed all of the powder from the 
fort, and, not firing a single shot, remained quiet until the French had 
expended all of their ammunition upon the work, that it would have 
been as defensible then as it was before the bombardment, for that 
could not have materially injured it, while, being empty of powder, it 
could not blow up. But the fear of the remaining magazines (five or 
six) going off in the same way as the first two (whereby sixty men 
were buried under one wall) forced the surrender. 

It is needless to say that the weak magazines were made strong by 
the year 1846 (for, as shown, since months of labor were expended on 
the castle in 1845, if these vital points were neglected, on what were 
the time and treasure spent ?), and since the shell-stone of the sea-front 
was not faced with granite, the said original material was not found to 
be dangerously penetrable to Paixhan shells ; the serious rents in it 
being caused not by them, but by the explosions. However, the pos- 
sibility of Paixhans being effective against conchite may account for 
Commodore Conner naming Paixhan-gun armed ships (together with 
those armed with solid-shot guns and mortars) as fit ones to take part in 
the bombardment. 

But even supposing the condition of the castle in 1846 to be as Far- 
ragut asserted, it is not to be presumed for a moment that the circum- 
stances of the attack would have been the same then as in 1838; 
on the contrary, instead of permitting our ships to quietly sail into 
safe berths out of reach of the castle’s guns, whole tiers of cannon 
would have opened upon them the moment they came within 
range. This difference of circumstance should in itself have been 
fatal. 

So much for the condition of the castle in 1838, as drawn, in part, 
from Admiral Farragut’s own statements ; now let us see what its con- 
dition was just before our war, and during it in 1846. Thus, to begin, 
Semmes in his “ Service Afloat and Ashore,”’ p. 106, tells us that Santa 
Anna, regarding Vera Cruz as the key to Mexico, and anticipating 
war with us, repaired the castle in advance of hostilities ; he then men- 
tions its force (during the war) in combination with the supporting 
forts on the mainland, and the armament on the walls of the city, as 
amounting to about four hundred pieces of ordnance, many of them 
heavy pieces, just cast in the newest form, from our own foundries. 
Frost, in his “ History of Mexico” (p. 468, edition of 1882), says, “ The 
walls [of San Juan] are about five yards in thickness, constructed of a 
species of soft coral and faced on the exterior [fronting Vera Cruz] 
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with hard stone. It is supplied with water by seven cisterns, which 
will hold more than a thousand cubic feet of water. An officer of the 
American army describes its strength at the time of the attack (1847) 
in the following language: ‘There are at present mounted nearly 
three hundred cannon, and wherever it has been possible to train a gun 
upon the channel approach it is planted ; so that a fleet moving up to 
the attack must be exposed to the concentrated fire of seventy cannon 
over the distance of two miles before it can get into position to return 
a shot.’ ” 

“The castle of San Juan is about three-eighths of a mile from 
the city [of Vera Cruz], and is supported by a water battery at the 
northwest angle of the town of fifty 32- and 42-pounder guns, all of 
which would bear upon a squadron passing up from the moment it 
arrived within range until within musket-shot.” 

“The garrison at this time is composed of two thousand men. In 
the event of an attack, they could, with the most perfect safety, retire 
within the casemates (which are as impervious to shot as the sides of 
Mount Orizaba) until the ammunition of the assailing force was ex- 
pended, when they would return to their guns and sweep the waters 
with the most terrific effect.” General Scott, in his “ Autobiography,” 
writes, “The city of Vera Cruz, and its castle, San Juan de Ulloa, 
were both strongly garrisoned. ... The walls and forts of Vera 
Cruz, in 1847, were in good condition. Subsequent to its capture by 
the French under Admiral Baudin and Prince de Joinville, in 1838, 
the castle had been greatly extended,—almost rebuilt, and its armament 
about doubled. . . . When we approached it, in 1847, the castle had 
the capacity to sink the entire American navy.” (General Scott’s 
“ Autobiography,” pp. 421, 422, vol. xi.) 

I will now turn to Commodore Conner’s official dispatches and 
letters. On July 27, 1845, he tells the Secretary of the Navy that 
the castle is now much more strongly defended than when attacked by 
the French in 1838 ; but that, if the occasion arose, he would do the 
best he could against it with the force he had. At this time there was 
no “occasion,” we being at peace with Mexico. Two months later he 
wrote, that, in consequence of the additions made to the fortress, his 
squadron would require considerable reinforcement if, in the event of 
war, the castle were to be attacked. That, in its then condition, it 
should not be attempted with a less force than three frigates of the 
first class, two ships of the line, two bomb-vessels with 13-inch mor- 
tars, and such vessels of his present squadron as were fit ; for, adds he, 
“The honor of our arms demands that the attack should be in force at 
least sufficient to render success probable.” Time passed on, the Mexi- 
cans continuing to add to the castle’s strength until, on the 11th 
of September, he had to report that the old armament of San Juan 
had been principally replaced by new of heavier calibre. The guns 
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mounted numbered two hundred, or thereabout, with twelve mortars 
in addition,*—his own force then being as follows: frigate ‘“ Poto- 


* See plan of San Juan de Ulloa in 1845, on page 116. Early in the autumn 
of 1845 Commodore Conner, being detained at Pensacola in consequence of a leak 
in his flag-ship, the “ Potomac,” dispatched Captain McCluney in the “ John 
Adams”’ to Vera Cruz, in quest ofinformation. He was followed by Lieutenant 
James 8. Biddle under similar orders. _McCluney reported, on the authority of 
our consul at Vera Cruz, Mr. Dimond, that the castle was “‘ pretty well armed and 
manned ;” Biddle, that it then had about one hundred and twenty guns mounted, 
with thirty more in the sea-front of the city, which numbers were constantly being 
added to, while by the ‘‘Saratoga,’”’ direct from Vera Cruz, the commodore re- 
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Plan showing the castle, with its supporting forts, Conception and 
Santiago, and the walled and fortified city of Vera Cruz lying about half 
a mile from it, on the main land. 


ceived the accompanying plans of the castle, showing two hundred and sixty-one 
guns and twelve mortars mounted. Such was the reported armament of San Juan 
de Ulloa in the fall of 1845, a report obtained by Commodore Conner from a confi- 
dential source, in which he had reason to have confidence, and which he states was 
verified in part by his own observation, and which, moreover, is corroborated by 
the official returns of our army officers after the capture of the city and castle, in 
March, 1847, since over four hundred pieces of ordnance are therein stated as found 
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mac,” 50 guns ; sloop “ Saratoga,” ° 24; sloop “ Falmouth,” 24; sloop 
“St. Mary’s,” 24; sloop “John Adams,” 24; side-wheel steamer 
“ Mississippi,” 10; steam propeller “ Princeton,” 9; brig “ Porpoise,” 


in Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa. (Commodore Conner to Secretary Ban- 
croft, September 3-11, 1845,—plan forwarded by letter;) General Scott, General 
Orders, March 30, 1847, p. 289, vol. ii., Executive Document for 1847-48; cor- 
roboration of same, Scott to Secretary of War, April 5, 1847, Executive Docu- 
ment, vol. vii. p. 911, A.D. 1847-48.) However, since the accuracy of these returns, 
although official, has been questioned (although by no means disproved), I give 
about two hundred guns as the castle’s armament, this agreeing with Commodore 
Conner’s opinion as expressed in a letter, written off Vera Cruz, to the Secretary 
of the Navy on the 3d of May, 1846, together with the twelve mortars already men- 
tioned, while fifty or more guns, in addition, commanded the approaches for ships 
to the castle between it and Vera Cruz, these guns being mounted on the sea-wall 
of the city and in the two forts at its extreme easterly and westerly ends (Santiago 
and Conception), thus affording across-fire. (See plan of Vera Cruz and San Juan 
de Ulloa on the preceding page.) 

A fact which may account for some writers underestimating the armament of 
San Juan is that it underwent a transformation upon the threatening of our war, 
new guns being added to the old, the Mexican record of the mounting of which 
may have been mistaken for the castle’s total number, whereas it was but an ad- 
dition. Another reason which accounts for the smaller number of guns attributed 
by some to the castle and Vera Cruz is the likelihood of the truth of the assertion 
that, after it was certain that those places would not be attacked by direct bombard- 
ment from a fleet, and that, hence, it was evident that the brunt of the battle would 
be shifted to the route between Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico, many of the 
guns on the said coast defenses were dismounted preparatory to removal (some be- 
ing removed) and transportation to the forts and batteries defending the road to the 
capital. Hence, while San Juan alone had two hundred and sixty-one cannon and 
twelve mortars mounted in 1845 and 1846,—when the Mexicans thought a fleet 
attack possible,—that number may have been reduced by the spring of 1847, when 
all danger from that particular form of assault was known to be over by reason of 
the plainly assured intention of the United States to outflank the fortress, gain its 
rear, and rush upon the capital. But, after all, the actual power of a fortress does 
not consist in the mere number of its guns, but in their size, quality, and position, 
together with force sufficient to man them, and hence, when we find that according 
to the smallest estimate of such power possessed by San Juan de Ulloa at the time 
of our attack, as made by a Mexican, it embraced a force of at least one hundred 
and twenty-three pieces of mounted ordnance, consisting of 24-, 42-, and 68-pounder 
cannon with 84-pounder mortars, with a garrison of over a thousand men, we may 
conclude that the castle was anything but a weak place, for here in this estimate of 
its force, given by a Mexican excusing and apologizing for his nation’s defeat, and, 
consequently, put as low as possible, we have proof of a force equivalent to over 
six hundred guns of equal calibre afloat. (Roa-Barcena, ‘‘ Recuredos,’’ p. 158, as 
quoted by H. H. Bancroft in his history, ‘‘ Mexico,”’ vol. viii. p. 441.) 

Had the fire of this Mexican force been directed against wooden ships, instead 
of sand-bag batteries situated on land, its demolishing effect would have been fatal ; 
for ships, if knocked to pieces, as were the batteries, cannot at once be put together 
again, as were the latter, by simply piling up fresh bags of sand, as did our men at 
the siege. (See Captain Aulick to Commodore Perry, March 25; Captain Mayo to 
latter, March 26; Captain Breese to Perry, March 28, 1847, Executive Document 
No. 1, a.D. 1848, pp. 1181, 1188, 1188.) 

5 But temporarily attached, as she belonged to our Brazilian squadron. See 
Naval Register. 
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12; brig “ Lawrence,” 12; brig “Somers,” 12; a fleet of ten sail 
mounting two hundred and one guns, of which number not half 
were fitted either by weight or shape to make any serious impres- 
sion upon the walls of a fortress, but well adapted for the purpose 
for which they were intended,—viz., the close action of ship to ship. 
(Commodore Conner to Secretary of Navy, in letters of August and 
September, 1845.) 

And now a period of eight months has elapsed and the war has 
broken out. In this interval the Mexicans had continued to add new 
works and extra guns to both city and castle until the two places 
together formed a veritable fortress armed with three hundred pieces 
of ordnance, the most, if not all, of new form and large calibre,—e.g., 
8- and 10-inch Paixhans (shell-guns), American and English 42- and 
68-pounders, and 13-inch mortars. The garrison consisted of four 
thousand men. An Italian engineer with a body of laborers, in addi- 
tion to the regular garrison, had repaired and in part reconstructed the 
works, while an English artillerist had charge of the batteries.® 

Under these circumstances of increased ‘strength, Commodore 
Conner now advised his government that to attempt to capture the 
place by a mere naval attack, the force he mentioned as adequate on 
the 3d of September, 1845, should be increased to one of the following 
power,—viz., five ships-of-the-line, four bomb-vessels, three frigates, 
and the three sloops already attached to his squadron, thus making a 
fleet of fifteen sail mounting six hundred and forty-six guns. (Com- 
modore Conner to Secretary of Navy, June 11, 1846.) 

Commodore Conner was anxious for the navy to take the castle and 
city ; to that end he gave the matter much attention, using every exer- 
tion in obtaining all necessary information thereto. His wife, in her 

6 Dispatches and Autobiography of General Scott, etc.; Commodore Conner’s 
dispatches and manuscript notes of information received by him at the time regard- 
ing San Juan; Lieutenant James S. Biddle’s letter, published in The National 
Intelligence, October 1, 1845, in which he says, ‘‘ Six hundred soldiers, with a gang 
of sixty workmen in addition, are still employed in mounting artillery in the castle.”’ 

N.B.—Mr. Biddle informed me, in a conversation with him, that Admiral Far- 
ragut was mistaken in supposing that San Juan de Ulloa had not been strengthened 
since the French took it in 1838, for he himself (Biddle) not only saw its restoration 
going on when he was there, in September, 1845, but also met the engineer in charge 
of this work,—an Italian, as he thinks. This officer was also repairing the castle’s 
two supporting forts on the mairfland, Conception and Santiago, and Lieutenant 
Biddle could have got models of them if he had chosen; but he thought one of the 
castle enough. This he bought from the engineer officer mentioned and sent it to 
Washington, where it was duly received. (Mr. Biddle’s letter and inclosure of 
April 26, 1890, to me, and still in my possession.) 

Furthermore, the work of reparation did not stop in 1845, but was carried on, 
as the following extract from a letter to Commodore Conner by Commander Jos. 
R. Jarvis, of the “‘Falmouth,” dated ‘off Vera Cruz, May 9, 1846,” shows: 
‘‘Since you left (Commodore Conner had gone to the support of General Taylor) 
nothing new has transpired, the Mexicans continue working upon the outworks of 
the castle, and also on the works about the town.”’ 
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journal, complains of the degree to which he is engrossed by the subject. 
The result of his investigation and consideration of the matter was the 
above estimate. Long before this he had informed his government that 
the capture of the castle by a fleet greatly depended upon the time of 
its attack, and now, the place growing so rapidly in strength and force, 
that along with this estimate he was constrained to say that, if the 
castle was garrisoned by experienced officers and men, it could give 
defiance to any naval force sent against it; nevertheless, if the govern- 
ment ordered it, he would attack with any force they thought adequate, 
as before indicated. 

This ended the correspondence regarding the attack upon, Vera 
Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa, so far as a purely naval one was con- 
cerned, not only because of Commodore Conner’s opinion, supported as 
it was by the old and experienced officers of the navy,’ but because the 
Department well knew and declared the fleet in the Gulf to be inade- 
quate, and, moreover, because the government was now well aware (as 
Commodore Conner had long been) that this fortress, impregnable from 
the sea, was an easy prey to a land attack by a force in its rear,® and 
since the place was not an open town, but a walled and fortified one, it 
was a legitimate subject for attack in any manner, and at its weakest 
point. Hence under these circumstances a mere naval attack upon its 


7 Thus Commodore Charles Morris (that ‘‘ Mentor” of our old navy, and who, 
by the by, was at this time the chief of the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, 
and Repair) states that if San Juan de Ulloa is to be attacked by the navy, it 
should be done by all the ships-of-the-line afloat; bomb-vessels, frigates, etc., in 
addition. (Morris to Conner, May 28, 1846.) While Commodore Charles Stewart 
(** Old Ironsides’’), on being approached by the government on the subject of the 
castle’s attack, is reported to have replied that if the government ordered him to 
attack the castle on their responsibility he would certainly do so; but not if he was 
to be held fully responsible for the result. 

8 While Vera Cruz was impregnable from its sea front, it was so weak in the 
rear, that if the government had, in the fall of 1846, added a landing force of fifteen 
hundred men to the squadron, Commodore Conner would have taken the city and 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa without the aid of the army; but the opportunity, so 
great for the republic, not to mention what it would have been to the navy, passed 
unnoticed, and the prize was left to dangle at the convenience of the army, whose 
luck, if possible, equaled its valor. 

I add Commodore Conner’s words: ‘Considering the number of the present 
garrison in the town (Vera Cruz), which probably does not exceed eighteen hun- 
dred or two thousand men, and the probability of its not being reinforced for some 
time, if at all, even when threatened with an attack, as the government does not 
possess the means,—the small stock of provision on hand, and the great difficulty 
of obtaining a supply,—I am led to believe that a force of two thousand men, or 
perhaps fifteen hundred, besides all the force of the squadron that could be spared, 
would be sufficient to render its capture certain. Once in our possession, a few ships 
anchored in the harbor, and a few men thrown into the castle, having previously 
destroyed all the artillery on the side of the city [commanding the castle], would 
hold both places, in perfect security, for any length of time.’’? (Commodore Conner 
to the Secretary of the Navy, October 7, 1846.) 
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strongest side, that of San Juan de Ulloa, even if successful, would, 
after all, have been a blunder; if unsuccessful, a disgrace. 

Through the secret correspondence, opened and maintained by Com- 
modore Conner, it was learned that, although the castle was strong and 
well armed, it was not fully provisioned, but drew temporary supplies 
from the city, which, in turn, was served from the country ; hence, if 
the city were cut off from the latter by an army on the land side, and 
by the fleet on its sea side, both city and castle would fall with the 
failure of supplies; a result which would soon follow, the Mexicans 
having no relieving force, either of men or ships to prevent it.? 

This fact being fully ascertained,—viz., that the castle did depend 
upon the city, and that the latter could be taken easily, while the former, 
if taken at all, would require a great outlay of treasure, ships, and, 
probably, human life, decided the government. The naval attack, 
never seriously entertained, was completely laid aside, and the com- 
bined movement, of army and navy, was ordered and successfully 
carried out by General Scott for the army and Commodore Conner 
for the navy, followed by Commodore Perry. 

And now, after all, let us suppose that the number of guns found 
in Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa, as stated by our official army 
returns (four hundred) is an over-estimate by one hundred guns, as 
some historians assert, or, if you please, by one-half, there is still left 
the number of two hundred. 

Now, down to this period and, indeed, later, according to so good 
an authority as our own Admiral Du Pont, in the age of wooden ships 
and smooth-bore guns, the most successful attempt against forts was 
at Algiers, under Lord Exmouth, in 1816. In this instance, although 
the fortifications were armed with a thousand guns, but about two 
hundred of them were actively opposed to the fleet, which mounted 
also about a thousand cannon. The result was that, although the 
English were granted redress, the forts were not even silenced, the fleet 
had to haul off, and it was admitted by the admiral that he could not 
have continued the action. (“Report on the National Defenses, by 
Commodore 8. F. Du Pont, U.S.N., p. 12, Washington, printed by 
Gideon & Co., 1852.”) As for Acre, in 1840, it was besieged by land 
as well as by sea, and it succumbed only after the accidental explosion 
of its magazine. 

*It is from ignorance of these facts that some writers assert that the castle did 
not depend on the city. 

It was thought by some that the castle might be surprised and carried by 
escalade ; perhaps not an impossible feat, provided, considering the limited force 
available from the squadron, the attempt were made when the garrison was at a 
minimum or in revolt, and emeutes were not unknown to its soldiers ; but the thing 
of the first importance was to know in time when to strike ; but all preknowledge 
was made impossible to Commodore Conner by the gallant but mistaken burning 


of the ‘‘ Creole,” for with her destruction as a supposed blockade-runner ended the 
secret information obtained by Commodore Conner from Vera Cruz. 
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Searched to the bottom, this affair (Acre), pronounced by “the 
highest military authority in England” ” to be “one of the greatest 
achievements of modern times,” proves to have been in essence and 
virtually, according to Du Pont, the action of five hundred guns afloat 
against five on shore ; for but that number alone, out of all the enemy 
possessed, was well served. (Ibid., p. 13.) The same “highest au- 
thority” furthermore warned his countrymen not to expect such results 
commonly, no matter how well commanded were their fleets or how 
gallant their seamen, for, continued he, in substance, ships are incapa- 
ble of generally engaging stone walls with success, to which sentiment 
may be added the positive declaration of Du Pont, that no ship or 
ships could lie under a fort, at least an American fort, equipped with 
hot-shot furnaces and shell-guns (Ibid., pp. 12 and 13), both of which 
appliances, by the by, were possessed by San Juan de Ulloa during the 
term of our war. 

Now, in those days before the general use of steamers, the knowl- 
edge of iron-clads and rifled cannon, one gun on shore was considered 
equal to five afloat,—a proportion vouched for by our Admiral Porter, 
an officer familiar with the old as well as the new methods and require- 
ments of naval warfare.” Such was the proportion at Algiers, and such 
we may grant to Acre, although more likely ten to one in the latter case,— 
if not, indeed, a hundred to one, on the side of the British ; see above. 

And so, settling on five to one as the proportion giving equality to 
fort and ship, and reducing—in imagination—the armament of San 
Juan de Ulloa and its supporting forts on the mainland to two hundred 
guns, it requires a fleet of one thousand guns to reach simple equality. 
Now, the squadron under Commodore Conner never had three hundred 
guns, and the greater part of what it had was unfit for the bombard- 
ment of a fort. Moreover, to concentrate this totally inadequate force 
before San Juan de Ulloa would have necessitated the raising of the 
blockade from off the whole Gulf coast, because its vessels, intended 
for that blockade, were therein distributed, some of them hundreds of 
miles apart, thus showing the idea of an off-hand attack from such a 
force irrational if not absurd; while it is also very evident that, when 
Commodore Conner advised his government that if the castle was to 
be attacked by ships alone it would be necessary to considerably 
increase the Gulf fleet, he contemplated the maintenance of the block- 
ade of the coast during the progress of the bombardment of the castle, 
and hence it was that he asked for a fleet of some four hundred guns 
in addition to what he already had, thus making a total of six or 


10 The Duke of Wellington. General Halleck in his ‘‘ Elements,’’ before alluded 
to, gives a searching, critical account of the bombardments I mention, in which I 
find his conclusions agree with mine, and are corroborated by the instances cited by 
him from the Russian war of 1854. 
«The Naval History of the Civil War,” p. 46. 
Vou. XVII. N. S.—No. 2. 9 
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seven hundred. Undoubtedly this was the proper course, and un- 
questionably his estimate was not excessive for this double object; for 
we have seen that it required five guns afloat to equal one on shore, 
and here we have barely six hundred and fifty guns set against at least 
two hundred,—a proportion much below equality, so far as the guns 
afloat were concerned. 

And now let us see how, after the fall of San Juan de Ulloa and 
Vera Cruz, Commodore Conner’s prior estimate of that fortress’s 
strength was proved correct by the undeniable evidence of sight and 
touch—of fact—displayed to all. Upon its occupation by our forces, 
in the spring’of 1847, it was found to be a true fortress,—that is, not 
a single fort, but a number of forts all either joined together by a 
chain of works or, if not, standing within supporting distance of each 
other. In this fortress were found over four hundred pieces of ord- 
nance, including very heavy cannon,—Paixhans and mortars; a garri- 
son of five thousand men, with a like number of stands of arms and 
a large quantity of ordnance stores. (General Scott’s General Orders, 
No. 80, March 30, 1847, Executive Documents for 1847-48, vol. ii. 
p. 239; dispatch to Secretary of War, April 5, 1847, Executive 
Documents for A.D. 1847-48, vol. vii. p. 911.) I am aware and already 
have mentioned that Mexican writers, together with some of our own 
following them, assert that these figures exceed the actual numbers by 
fully a hundred in the matter of guns and a thousand in that of men ; 
but even supposing this to be true, there would still remain three 
hundred guns and four thousand men, and certainly, with that or 
even a less force, the place could not be called weak and poorly garri- 
soned. Passing on from these official reports of General Scott, let us 
turn to the evidence of the flag lieutenant, Mr. James S. Biddle. 

This.officer states that he visited San Juan de Ulloa on the day of 
its surrender, and that he “found it a work of immense massiveness, 
exceeding by very much anything I had imagined. I have seen the 
famous fortifications at the Havana, but these are on a much grander 
scale.” '* Mr. Biddle further informed me, in conversation, that he 
saw no sign of weakness in the castle. The guns were numerous, large, 
and well mounted. To this may be added the answer of the British 
navy officers to Commodore Perry’s question, when within the castle, 
that, “If garrisoned with a thousand Americans or Englishmen, it 
could defy the fleets of the world,” and also Commodore Perry’s dec- 
laration to the Secretary of the Navy on April 11, 1847, that “The 
attack on the city from the land side was managed with great judgment 
and skill ; indeed, I never entertained or expressed any other opinion 
than that it should be made from the rear by breaching and assault.” 
(Executive Documents, No. 1, 30th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1191.) 


12 Letter from Mr. Biddle to me of January 25, 1884, quoting from one written 
by him to Mrs. Biddle after visiting the castle upon its surrender, on March 29, 1847. 
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And now, after all this, how are we to account for the assertion 
that Admiral Farragut said the castle could be taken by Commodore 
Conner’s force? How, indeed, if it were true? But, indeed, there is 
no proof that Farragut ever said so. What he did say is, that the 
castle could hardly be taken at all by the ordinary ship-artillery of that 
day, but that it could be taken by horizontal shell-fire from Paixhan 
guns,” an assertion in unison with Commodore Conner’s expressed 
opinion,—viz.,that the guns of the “ Potomac” and “ Mississippi” were of 
the proper kind to use against the castle ;'* these guns were solid-shot 
82’s and 8- and 10-inch Paixhan shell-guns."* 

But there still remains Farragut’s assertion that he could take the 
castle with the “ Pennsylvania,” of one hundred and twenty guns, and 
two sloops like the “ Saratoga,” each mounting twenty-four guns, one 
hundred and sixty-eight in all. How can we account for this asser- 
tion, after knowing the full truth in regard to the condition of San 
Juan and Vera Cruz, as shown in this paper?. How, I say, with 
such knowledge to us, can we conceive of Farragut entertaining such 
an idea? The reason is simple and easily explained. It was not 
necessarily, as the Navy Department came near thinking, because 
Farragut had become monomaniacal upon the subject,” but simply be - 
cause, being but a junior officer—commander—at that time and with- 
out weight of responsibility or full knowledge of the state of the 
castle as it then was, he based his calculations on conditions and 
actions which he had known and seen, but which had passed away in 
an interval of nine years. Hence it was that he took a narrow view of 
the whole matter and based his method on the supposition that the 
castle was not changed since 1838 and that the Mexicans were timid 
and inefficient. Farragut was not yet the great commander-in-chief, 
with his native courage and daring tempered and elevated into lofty 
military virtues, well balanced by experience and the weight of re- 
sponsibility, but merely the junior captain, aflame with daring and 
eager for fame. ° 

And so, in conclusion, I will add that I think it has been shown that 
Conner, Perry, and Scott were not mistaken in their estimate of the 
strength and power of San Juan de Ulloa at the time of our war,—the 
result of the siege, although adverse to the Mexicans, proving them to: 
be brave men, and justifying the basis on which Commodore Conner 
rested his estimates for attack,—namely, the belief that the place was 
strong from the sea and the supposition that it would certainly be 
creditably defended, making its capture by mere naval bombardment 

18 Farragut’s ‘ Life of Farragut,’’ pp. 180, 183, 184, 185. On the last two pages 
the admiral says that the castle could have been knocked to pieces by the horizon- 
tal shell-fire of the French, but that “they might have bombarded with the bomb- 
vessels for a month without success.”’ 


144 Commodore Conner to Secretary of the Navy Bancroft, September 8, 1845. 
18 Farragut’s ‘‘ Life of Farragut,” p 157. 
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no light matter, while if well and skillfully defended, as it might be, 
considering the presence of trained European engineer and artillery 
officers within its walls, as well as native commanders of repute, it 
could not be taken by wooden ships, being thus impregnable; and 
hence, since no effort was made in time to put into effect Commodore 
Conner’s suggestion that the squadron should be furnished with a 
landing brigade sufficiently strong to surround the city on its landward 
side, while the fleet did the same to it and the castle seaward, thus com- 
pelling a quick surrender of both by complete, encircling blockade (for 
supplies were short and no relieving force at hand), thus giving to 
the navy a triumph which justly should have been its alone; hence 
I say that since the above plan was not acted on, the one that was 
carried out—viz., the combined action of the army and the navy—was 
the best one possible; indeed, the only one left practicable. How 
well, harmoniously, and successfully both services acted in that move- 
ment is known to all. 


P. 8S. P. Conner. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE SWORD, 


THE march of democracy is not limited to mankind alone ; the uprising 
of nouvelles couches is not confined to the peoples of the earth ; the un- 
dermining of the upper classes is not restricted to humanity. The dis- 
mantling of aristocracies is no longer a merely moral operation ; it has 
sapped away the bases of other privileges than those of princes; it has 
exterminated other prerogatives than those of blood ; it has suppressed 
other rights than those of birth. The revolutionary spirit is swelling 
beyond politics and parliaments; its action is stretching outside socie- 
ties, and is reaching above nations; it is pervading nature herself, and 
is even permeating matter. The subversiveness of our times extends 
to metals as well as to men; under its dissolving action—alas that we 
should have to say it !—steel has ceased to be a gentleman. 

Until this nineteenth century, steel had retained its exalted place. 
It had been assailed by gunpowder, and it had been debilitated by the 
gradual diminution of duels, but it had held its own; its superb tra- 
ditions had not yet faded; the knightly sword was still its accepted 
expression, still its representative idea. It is true that steel—though 
used in Asia from all time,—though seen, perhaps, in imperial Rome, 
and though introduced into Spain by the Arabs in the ninth century— 
had only been seriously known to Europeans since the First Crusade ; 
it is true that the swords of Greece, of Spain, of Germany, of Gaul, 
contained no sign of it: but for the last eight centuries the world had 
learnt to associate the sword and steel together, and to instinctively re- 
gard them as implying the same conception. To-day that stately unity 
has disappeared. The sword has been dethroned ; and steel, meanly 
forsaking its former self, repudiating its lineage, its alliances, and its 
traditions, has gone in for demagogy. And we are the sad spectators 
of its fall. 

What a superb career it has renounced! It had shaped the world ; 
it had carved out history ; it had formed the nations; it had fixed the 
limits of languages and the geography of character and thought ; it had 
vanquished the strong ; it had rebuked the proud ; it had succored the 
weak ; it had been the arbiter of honor, and the accomplisher of jus- 
tice. The sword was, as the ancient chronicler said, “the oldest, the 


1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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most universal, the most varied of arms; the only one which has lived 
through time. All people knew it ; it was everywhere regarded as the 
support of courage, as the enemy of perfidy, as the mark of command- 
ment, as the companion of authority,—as the emblem of sovereignty, of 
power, of force, of conquest, of' fidelity, and of punishment.” And all 
this has steel abandoned—to become rails! Look at what it was and 
at what it is. Its aspect was brilliant; its habits were punctilious ; its 
manners were courtly ; its connections were patrician ; its functions were 
solemn ; its contact was ennobling ; even its very vices were glittering, 
for most of them were simply the defects of its superb qualities. It is 
true that it was sometimes cruel, and that its processes of action were 
distinctly sanguinary ; but those.reproaches apply to all other weapons 
too. Throughout the ages it grandly held up its head, and haughtily 
bore its name. It lost no cast when it allied itself with lance and 
dagger, with battle-axe and helm, for they were of its natural kindred ; 
and even when, in later times it stooped to generate such lowly off- 
spring as razors, lancets, knives, and needles, the world saw no real 
abasement in the act, for the chivalrous blade was still the image which 
represented steel to man. But now its whole character has changed ; 
now it has thrown aside its gallantry, its grace, its glory; now it has 
forsworn its pride for profit, its pomp for popularity. Steel is now 
bursting coarsely on the earth at the rate of thousands of tons a month. 
It is positively being made into steam-engines and cannon and ships, 
and all-sorts of vulgar, heavy, uncomely, useful objects. Worse than 
all, it is becoming cheap! Steel cheap! The steel of old, the steel of 
legend and of story, the steel of the paladin and the chevalier, the steel 
of the noble and the brave, the steel of honor and of might, the steel 
that was above price, that knew not money and cared naught for profit, 
—that steel is no more. It has been driven contemptuously out of sight 
by metallurgic persons called Bessemer and Krupp and Siemens, and 
these destructive creators have put into its place a nineteenth century 
substance, exactly fitted to a mercantile period, but possessing no tie 
whatever with time or fame. 

No more will steel append its personal signature, its glaringly recog- 
nizable autograph, to the great events of history. The dagger that slew 
Cesar, the glaive that Brennus hurled into the scale to weigh against the 
liberty of Rome, the axe that gashed off Mary Stuart’s head, the knife 
that armed the hand of Charlotte Corday (of course they were not all 
steel, but they admirably represent the notion of it), are mere faded 
antiquities. Steel has other functions to discharge now; it has given 
up marking dates in the world’s life, and has gone in for trade; it has 
ceased to be history, and has become actuality ; it is in a state of new 
departure ; it no longer incarnates a sentiment ; it is nothing but a fact. 
It has turned its back on the blades of Damascus, on the armor of 
Milan, on the shields of Augsburg, on the rapiers of Ferrara, on the 
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halberts of Flanders, on the poniards of Bilbao, and, at this very mo- 
ment, is forsaking almost the last refuge which was left to it, and is 
deserting the marvelous sabres of Japan. In the place of its former 
glories it is taking up all sorts of low associations; it is being manu- 
factured in big furnaces; it is being “cast,” as if it were mere clownish 
pig-iron ; it is being rolled as if it were uncouth “bar” ; it is conde- 
scending to be boiler-plates and axle-trees and driving-shafts and 
girders. To this is steel reduced. 

In what else has evolution worked a sadder change than this? 
Where else has relentless progress stamped out a nobler past? Of 
course the present development of steel is very serviceable, and very 
commercial, and very profitable; and it is, perhaps, our duty to be 
delighted at it. But views and opinions are, after all, like religious 
faiths, affairs of temperament rather than of reason. Just as some 
people regret post-chaises, and just as some others mourn over the 
divine right of kings, so is it comprehensible that a few of us may 
deplore the disappearance of swords and the desecration of steel. The 
feeling may be absurd, and it is certainly purely sentimental, and alto- 
gether impractical and out of date; but in a conservative country like 
ours there is some excuse for lamenting the disappearance of landmarks, 
and never. was there a bigger or more universal sign-post than the 
sword, for it pointed the road to almost all the ends of life. Men 
were what their swords made them. To be “as brave as his sword” 
was the highest aim of a warrior’s heart. And yet the sword has 
vanished so completely that we can scarcely suppose the world will 
ever see it at its true work again. A lingering survivor of the family 
is still to be detected in the French dueling tool; but, with the excep- 
tion of that pallid, sickly inheritor of a fallen crown, all direct descend- 
ants of the one mighty race have died out. No one can seriously pre- 
tend that the soldier’s sabre of to-day is anything but a bastard of the 
kin; it is a vulgar article of commerce,—like skewers, or chisels, or 
nails, supplied by contract from Liége or St. Etienne, from Solingen 
or Birmingham. It has no place in the glorious lineage of fighting 
steel; it is a mere article of military accoutrement ; among the tools of 
actual war it stands a long way below knapsacks, a little above chin- 
straps, and about on a level with shovels ; it has been cast out into the 
cold shade by breech-loaders and rifled barrels; it has scarcely any 
blood relationship with the real sword,—with the sword which was the 
one essential weapon of every man who fought. That trusty friend is 
gone forever; an awkward instrument of inferior iron, which, like 
Charles the Second’s promises, “no man relies on,” has assumed its 
place. Never again will poets sing of puissant falchions or of adaman- 
tine blades. The Balmung of Siegfried, the Escalibur of Arthur, the 
prodigious Mistelstein, which expunged two thousand four hundred 
men, the Joyeuse of Charlemagne, the Flamberge of Renaud, the 
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Altecler of Oliver, the Quersteinbeis of Hakon which chopped in two 
a millstone, the Tisona and the Colada of the Cid,—all these, and all 
their like, have faded into “dreams that tempt no more.” Even 
Durandal, the epic Durandal of Roland, the wondrous brand that cleft 
the cliff at Roncesvaux, and left its yawning mark upon the Pyreneean 
crest, has flickered into night, and is bewailed by none. A rusty rough- 
edged bar, purporting to represent it, is shown to curious travelers in 
the armory at Madrid ; and an equally veracious rival is exhibited in 
the church of Rocamadour, in the department of the Lot; but the 
true Durandal is, of course, as the legend tells us, still lying in the 
waters into which the dying hero flung it, as the last blast of the 
Olifant expired on his lips, in the vain effort to call back Charlemagne 
to the field; it is still, undoubtedly, at the bottom of the enchanted 
poisoned stream “which passed by there.” And there, we may pre- 
sume, it will remain, unless somebody finds it. No more will cham- 
pions hew a foe in half at one wild sweep, as Godfrey and Conrad did 
to several Paynim in the Holy Land. No more will shields be split 
from top to bottom, as Renaud treated the buckler of the wicked infidel 
Sacripant. All that sort of behavior is no longer in our ways; we do 
not work so laboriously in conflicts now; battles have become lazy, in 
company with most other acts of modern life. Like stone cannon- 
balls, the rack, the toga, and cups of hemlock, hard-hitting has passed 
out of our wants. 

The ferocity of sharp strokes, the immensity of savage smiting, 
which constituted, for thousands of years, the essential characteristics 
of the sword, form, however, but a poor part of its vast story. There 
came into it, with time, new lineaments, fairer and nobler than these. 
By small degrees, as centuries passed on, the sword began to mount, its 
uses rose, its functions soared. It never ceased to be a slaughterer, for 
killing is the essence of its being; but it grew to be a creator as well 
as a destroyer; men made of it their great ennobler. Its touch upon 
the shoulder conferred the knighthood which soldiers longed to win; 
and reverence for it waxed so deep that its simple presence on the hip 
was taken to be sufficient evidence that its wearer was, to some extent 
at least, a gentleman. It came to be regarded as the one accepted em- 
blem of manly pride, as the outer symbol of all that men prized most, 
—their courage, their liberty, and their honor. The practice of dis- 
arming captives had naturally engendered the idea that to give up a 
sword was an act implying defeat, bondage, and disgrace ; and by a not 
incomprehensible extension of opinion, its possession was counted as 
indicating the exact contrary of all this, as constituting evidence that 
its wearer was undegraded and free, as supplying an unquestioned cer- 
tificate of his liberty. It was the visible badge of birth, of bravery, 
of freedom. No other material object ever attained such a place in 
the eyes of men; the sword stood absolutely alone in its honor- 
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bestowing efficacy. The crown, the sceptre, and the robe of ermine 
were for the elect alone,—even the spur was only for a narrow class ; 
but the sword was for large numbers at once, and it made no distinc- 
tions between its holders,—it treated them all alike, and rendered pre- 
cisely the same service to each of them. This enormous power was, 
however, of slow growth. This highest of the attributes of the sword, 
this noblest of its privileges, was, after all, almost modern ; the earth 
got on without it for long ages. The Greeks and Romans (who only 
handled swords in war and discarded them in peace-time) knew naught 
about it ; they contemptuously scoffed, indeed, at the barbarians, their 
neighbors, for carrying weapons when they did not want them, and 
saw therein conclusive evidence of their savageness. It was not until a 
state of life was reached in which almost every man bore arms as a dis- 
tinction, until the sword became a daily and cherished companion, that 
its value as a mark of personal position stood out complete. But when 
it did at last attain the faculty of bestowing repute on all who touched 
it, it added a new and special glory to its previous splendors. Its 
legendary, historical, and political aspects, which were all stately enough 
already, became supplemented by another and a still higher phase. 

And so the sword went forward, noble and ennobling, until another 
totally new life began for it with the sixteenth century. Until that 
period it continued to be the vehicle of honor and of blows; cleaving, 
slashing, mangling, and making gentlemen were its perpetual occu- 
pations ; and very grand they were,—so grand, indeed, that they would 
have sufficed for any other lesser ambition. But the sword was not 
content: it wanted more. Before it died it seized a new and still more 
wonderful position. There came a day when it assumed another func- 
tion, acquired another potentiality, and claimed another place. Radiant 
as had been the sparkling brilliancies which light up its regal history, a 
still brighter effulgence suddenly illuminated it about the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. That glorious epoch, so full of dates and mem- 
ories, was the starting-point of further splendors which the sword, with 
all its accumulated majesty, had not yet known. In Spain, four hun- 
dred years ago, it was converted from a weapon of pure attack into a 
mixed arm of offense and defense combined. In contradiction to all 
its previous usages and aspects—which had been exclusively aggressive 
—it burst forth with a new complexion, and became a protector as well 
as an assailant. It remained the sword, but it replaced the shield ; it 
lost no atom of its ancient powers, but it added to them new ones, 
which, so far, no one had suspected it of possessing. It unexpectedly 
duplicated its operations ; it went on being itself, but it simultaneously 
became its contrary. Never did the nature of things protest more 
strangely against its own essence. The destroyer set itself to save, the 
slayer to rescue. The sword had always possessed the cut and thrust ; 
it obtained the guard and parry. Fencing was invented ! 
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Fencing could have had no possible existence while bucklers were 
alive. It was, equally, an impracticability while armor was employed. 
But, when the egis and the coat of mail had disappeared together,— 
when the road was opened, without barriers, to each man’s skin,—when 
the ponderous glaives that hewed heavily through casque and cuirass 
had lost the reason of their being,—then the long thin coutille of the 
Germans—a prodding utensil, originally devised to find out holes in 
breastplates—was seized by the lithe ready hand of Spain, and swords- 
manship was. In the first shape of the new invention the memory of 
the shield was too vivacious to be effaced ; the rolled-up cloak upon the 
left arm supplemented the action of the blade, and comforted the com- 
batant by the notion that he was behind a fortification. But this sub- 
terfuge died out, and the true fence of open onset and unaided ward 
appeared upon the earth alone. The soldiers of Charles the Fifth 
carried the new science into Italy, where it was taken up with wild en- 
thusiasm, and where it found its ablest professors. Profoundly Spanish 
in its origin and language, fencing became Italian in its teaching. 
“The great Tappa of Milan,” as Brantéme calls him, was its first 
famous expositor; and the first scientific treatise on it, the well- 
known “ Arte degli armi,” was published by Marozzo at Venice in 
1536. The craft of swordsmanship dashed into life, instantly great, 
suddenly magnificent,—it stood abruptly before the world, as real an 
art as cookery or hair-dressing. And then began the superbest moments 
of the course of the sword. Its noble day had fullycome. The earth 
went mad about fence,—as mad, almost, as if it had been a tulip, a 
furbelow, or a wig. And then it turned French (as many other fash- 
ions have done, before and since). When Louis Treize was king— 
when the Mousquetaires fought hourly duels in the Pré aux Clercs— 
when Athos and D’Artagnan (who happened on that occasion to be on 
opposite sides without knowing it) recognized each other in an acci- 
dental set-to on a pitch-dark night by the manner of their swording,— 
then, most undeniably, France had grown to be the mistress of this new 
cunning, and thenceforth her thirty-two-inch blade became the adopted 
combat-weapon of all gentlemen. 

The sword at that moment reached its highest. The handling of it 
was a process by itself; nothing like it had been known before; it was 
of its own day and of no other. Of course, the method of employing 
swords had always varied with their shape and size ; of course, the long 
swinging of the two-handed claymore was distinct from the short chop- 
ping of the Greeks ; of course, the fantastic flourishing of the scimitar 
was other than the straight stabbing of the dagger: but the rapid 
lunging of the rapier, and the complicated double action of the sword 
and poniard, were absolutely new shapes of procedure, involving, for the 
first time, theories, principles, and rules. Thereon steel rose to its pin- 
nacle ; it reached its triumph; it attained its consummation. Its fall 
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has been all the more immense. Its ruin has been more especially 
complete by reason of the very greatness of its fortune. 

The vastness of its adversity would alone suffice to prevent our 
forgetting the sword ; but we have additional motives of memory, for 
its suppression has brought about a severance of a very particular kind 
between the present and the past, and has produced a gap that nothing 
can fill up. Other ancient engines have disappeared, and none but 
archeologists have sought for their traces; other venerable usages 
have melted away, and the world has gone on as if they had never 
existed ; other antique fashions have died out, and no one has wept 
over them; but the sword has left a staring vacancy behind it ; its 
place remains untenanted ; its functions are discharged by no successor. 
Its overthrow has entailed such vast and varied consequences that it 
may really be counted, without exaggeration, among the events which 
have palpably affected and directed the destinies of humanity. Its 
effects have been felt in every land and every home ; for the disappear- 
ance of the sword has radically transformed the character of war, and 
has largely modified the character of men. The sword was not a mere 
momentary weapon, like a catapult or a crossbow ; it was not a passing 
custom, like breaking on the wheel or keeping a jester; it was not an 
accidental style, like wearing masks or building pyramids. It was an 
essence, a fact, a part of existence, a world’s need ; it outlived nations 
and centuries; it endured when all else changed around it. And yet 
it was not always the same thing; it varied largely with time and 
place ; it made itself everything to everybody. 

The discarding of this universal, indispensable, and perpetual 
weapon has brought about a transformation of two distinct kinds in 
the features of European war. Its material result has been the almost 
total abolition of hand-to-hand hitting; its moral outgrowth has been 
to change the nature of the courage which is required in soldiers, and 
to give a new form to the manifestations of that courage. With the 
exception of such cavalry charges and of such infantry rushes as result 
in a mélée (and they are growing rare in the actions of to-day), there 
is an end in Europe of close quarters, and of the savage tussles which 
formerly made up almost the whole of a battle. Instead of delivering 
his stroke with his own arm, and within the reach of his arm, the 
soldier now transmits his blow through the barrel of his gun to a dis- 
tance of a mile or two; instead of demolishing a personal antagonist, 
whose eyes are glittering at him two feet off, he knocks over an indif- 
ferent stranger out of sight. Strength, activity, and hard hitting are 
replaced by skill in shooting straight and in keeping under cover. 
Shelter-trenches have replaced single combat. Smart fighting consists 
now in slaughtering people you cannot see, and to whom you are your- 
self invisible. ‘You lie down ina hole and aim ata puff of smoke 
. somewhere in front, and try to detect the consequences through a field- 
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glass. Whirling a two-handed claymore was less scientific than this, 
but it was decidedly more immediate und more personal. And fur- 
thermore, it was infinitely more murderous, which was a merit, inas- 
much as the object of war is to slay. When armies got face to face 
and man to man, they hammered at each other until scarcely anybody 
was left ; as is distinctly proved by the tremendous proportions of killed 
and wounded reported from the combats of the Middle Ages. At 
Poitiers, for instance, Charles Martel is said to have slain three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand Saracens. The suppression of swords 
has certainly rendered warfare a good deal less destructive than it was ; 
and it has also considerably affected the nature of wounds ; but it is by 
no means sure that the world has really derived any advantage from 
that. It is possible, indeed, that we should gain immensely in the 
long-run by augmenting the abominations of war instead of diminish- 
ing them; by rendering them so insupportably hideous that nobody 
would consent to face them. If it were made a certainty, beforehand, 
that every fight would end, necessarily on both sides, with the massa- 
cre of every man engaged, fights would probably become more rare. 
Instead of that we are going directly the other way, and are introducing 
a sort of affected gentleness into war. We are pretending to make it 
a matter of cleverness instead of murder, by which we are incontest- 
ably corrupting its real nature and distorting its true position in soci- 
ology. War means butchery, and nothing else ; and the more butchery 
there is, the more does war present itself in its own character, and the 
less disguise and sham is there about it. The sword was straightfor- 
ward and ingenuous ; every blow was meant to hack flesh somewhere ; 
it was all in earnest; it was all savage, brutal, and monstrous ; it was 
all blood and mutilation and horror; it meant all it did, and had 
no shame about it. But the theories and the processes of to-day are of 
another sort; they have none of the simplicity and none of the frank 
honesty of the sword. Strategy (which means stratagem) has assumed 
the place of strength and struggling. The object of a campaign is to 
take the other people prisoners rather than to kill them. Little lines- 
men, who weigh nine stone, are fancied to be more fit for soldiering 
than brawny giants are, because they have less weight to carry on a 
march and can be more easily hidden away in a furrow or behind a 
bush. Physical power is no longer indispensable, for there are scarcely 
any occasions in which it can be used. 

But these transformations in the nature of war, great though they 
be, are even less striking than the immense changes which have come 
about in the composition and the demonstration of modern military 
courage. We all well know what bravery used to be. In the days 
of steel the soldier very soon got up to his enemy, and went at him in 
person. The employment of distant arms, whether they were slings 
or javelins or arrows, did not keep armies long apart; they got together 
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and battered each other. The sort of valor required for such fighting 
as that was of a very elementary and common sort; no training, no 
obedience, no discipline, no example were required to lead a man to 
combat when he was in personal danger, when his life depended on his 
own stoutness, and when he would be killed at once if he did not use 
his weapon to protect himself. And, furthermore, he had the stimulus 
of physical exertion, of active effort and strife, of passion and conflict. 
His blood was up, and all his senses were concentrated on attack. He 
had no time to be afraid, and his entire case, corporeal and mental, was 
opposed to running away. In such a condition ferocity came of itself; 
it was an unavoidable, self-born result of the situation ; all the aids to 
it were collected round the fighting man; all its sources were present in 
him, hard at work ; he combated in battle as naturally as he would eat 
at table. There was no high courage in his doings, as we understand 
courage now. 

The pluck that we ask from our soldiers to-day is of a very different 
sort. It is indeed so infinitely other and so infinitely higher that it is 
scarcely possible to make a serious comparison between the old and 
the new shapes of valiance. The invention of long-range fighting has 
brought into the world a type of fortitude which has been hitherto 
totally unknown (excepting in occasional isolated cases), which is just 
as much a product of our century as railways or electric telegraphs, and 
which is as distinguishable from the animal courage required for sword- 
work as is prophecy from fortune-telling. Instead of dashing at the 
enemy in fierce excitement, instead of the hot emotion of savage strug- 
gle, instead of furious muscular exasperation, instead of the intensest 
development of the combative faculties, our soldiers have now to exhibit 
their intrepidity by remaining placid, motionless, undisturbed, amidst 
a hail of death and wounds. They have to stay quiet under distant 
fire, to let themselves be knocked to pieces without the chance or even 
the possibility of doing anything whatever to defend themselves in an 
eager, efficient, satisfying form ; the onesolution open to them is to treat 
the other people in the same fashion, and to pelt impersonal missiles at 
them from afar. Nota man on either side has the pleasure of identify- 
ing the particular opponent who slaughters him. There is scarcely any 
of that individuality of carnage which is so contenting in hand-to-hand 
fight. And worse than all, there is none of the output of effort, of 
the bitter strain which necessarily accompanies the exhibition of brute 
hardihood. The bravery of to-day is a nervous contemplative process ; 
there is no action, no movement, no tug about it. It principally con- 
sists in waiting obediently until you are hit bya chance shot. Troops 
do not like it. They are always wanting to get out of it, to rush ahead, 
to strike, to do something violent and comforting on their own behalf. 
They feel that it is absolutely unnatural to stand still to be killed ; that 
it is totally anomalous to rest unaggressive under a tempest of ambient 
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peril ; that it is contrary to all the tendencies of humanity to make no 
vigorous attempt to ward off destruction ; and yet that is precisely what 
they have learnt to do. They may use shelter if they can find it (it is 
no longer cowardly to hide), but they may not use action. In one of 
Raffet’s caricatures, a regiment is halted in the middle of a river, with 
the water up to the men’s necks: the colonel says to them, “ My chil- 
dren, I forbid you to smoke, but I permit you to sit down ;” and that 
is very much the situation in which European soldiers are placed in 
battle now: it is permitted to be killed, but it is forbidden to fight. In 
Asia, it is true, there is still a chance of getting to close quarters and of 
using the right arm, as a good many of our people who have been in 
Afghanistan can testify. But in modern fighting on the continent the 
rule is that the foe is so far off that no hitting can reach him. The 
consequence is, that our new shape of courage is based on the suppres- 
sion of direct effort ; it has become a passive process, in which we endure 
instead of acting. The old sword-daring was impetuous, emotional,.and 
intuitive; the new gun-courage is deliberate, logical, and subjective: 
the one was material and substantial, the other is abstract and theoretical. 
They are as different from each other as credulity and faith, as astrology 
and astronomy, as dreams and thought. 

Now, how has this strange transformation come about? Where lies 
its root? Can it really be that it is solely because soldiers go to battle 
now with guns instead of swords that this prodigious change in the 
character of bravery has grown up? Or is there another cause for it 
besides that one? ‘The answers to these questions are not difficult to 
find. The influence of sword or gun is, certainly, at the bottom of them, 
but another and a greater action overlies it. The use of the sword was 
essentially personal ; while the use of the gun is, as essentially, imper- 
sonal. The sword was the expression of the individual man who fought 
with it; the gunisa machine. Each sword had its own special manner 
of operating, its own particular method, according to the hand which 
held it ; while each gun is but one in a total. The sword could not be 
wielded without liberty; the gun cannot be worked without system. 
The one means independence, the other means discipline; and there— 
in that last word—is found the true secret of modern courage. The 
swordsman was himself alone, therefore his qualities were positive; the 
shooter is a unit in a regiment, therefore his qualities must be negative. 
We see proof enough of that at every match. The men who win prizes 
are precisely those who are animated by the least emotion, who have | 
reduced themselves the most completely to a condition of impassability. 
The difference between the swordsman and the rifleman is as great’ as 
between the Japanese workman, who never reproduces the same pattern 
twice, but throws a fresh invention of his own into every object he 
fashions, and the Birmingham artisan, who goes on mechanically making 
the one same identical spoon or tray throughout his life. And yet, 
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though the independence of the sword is, manifestly, a more intellectual 
condition than the discipline of the gun, it is discipline, not independ- 
ence, which has generated the loftiest type of courage that the world 
has seen. It is discipline alone which has popularized coolness, by ena- 
bling entire armies to acquire and practice it. Single examples of it 
have existed since history began ; but it is in our day that, for the first 
time, hundreds of thousands of men exhibit stoicism together. There 
lies the reply to our questions. The actual shape of military courage 
is the fruit of a particular training, which has suppressed the importance 
of the parts by transferring it to the whole. That training was unat- 
tainable while the sword forced fighters to be individual. It has only 
become achievable since the gun has obliged soldiers to be collective. 
Here, at last, is a point on which the sword has to confess itself beaten. 

But if it has to admit its inferiority as regards the quality of the 
courage which it provoked, it rushes to the front again directly we try 
to measure the influence it exercised on character. The gun has done 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to develop either qualities or defects in man. 
The peculiar new shape of bravery which has accompanied its adoption 
in war is due, after all, to no merit in the gun itself; it is simply an 
additional example, evolved by circumstances, of that progressive sub- 
stitution of the idea of duty for the idea of honor, which constitutes so 
vivid and so absolute a distinction between the motives and the objects 
of the past and of the present. The gun has in no way aided us to 
form our temperaments, our dispositions, our desires, or our capacities ; 
its action on us, as a moulder of our natures, has been null. But the 
sword, on the contrary, has been one of the most powerful of the fac- 
tors which have contributed to shape the tenor of men, both in body 
and in mind. The work it did is self-evident: it stares us in the face. 
Its operation was so direct, so immediate, so personal—it went so straight 
to its end—there was such a total absence of hesitation or of complexity 
about it—that it would indeed have been astonishing if it had produced 
a less vast result. Of course the manner and the quantity of its action 
have varied largely with time and place ; but that action was, in gen- 
eral terms, constant, until a century ago. Everywhere and always the 
usage of the sword has told, for evil and for good, upon a large pro- 
portion of mankind. Physically, its work was excellent: it stimulated 
activity, strength, rapidity of movement, dexterity and certainty of 
hand and foot. Morally, its doings were opposite and conflicting. In 
one direction it engendered self-reliance, the habit of resource, the con- 
sciousness of responsibility ; a keen sentiment of dignity, of loyalty, and 
of honor ; the desire to protect the suffering and the weak ; and a curi- 
ous, fantastic, very noble generosity, proper to itself alone, which stands 
before us in history under the misty name of “the spirit of chivalry ;” 
but in its other bearings, it bred irritability, bullying, provocation, vio- 
lence, the vainglory of force. In all these resultances, however, com- 
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posite and even contradictory as they were between themselves, the 
sword invariably maintained, unchanged and unchangeable, the great 
striking characteristic of its form of proceeding,—it was uniformly and 
persistently personal. It acted on each man separately; it guided one 
to the right, another to the left.» Never did it proceed by groups; the 
absolute individuality of its teaching was the most remarkable of the 
many features it presented. It was a private tutor, not a school-master. 

Well, this energetic educator has been suppressed. Its peculiar les- 
sons have ceased to act upon us ; the influence it exerted has vanished ; 
it no longer prompts us to good or pushes us to evil. We have be- 
come free to act as we like, without any of the guidance which, during 
centuries, the sword imposed on Europeans. Have we lost, or have we 
gained, by the cessation of that guidance? The majority of us would 
probably declare that we have largely gained: that the sword was a 
blusterer, a bully, and a tyrant ; that an incubus has been lifted off our 
backs ; that we have escaped from a domination and a cruelty ; and 
that we are well rid of the intimidation of steel. But a minority 
would perhaps proclaim that the sword performed a moral function, 
and exercised a social action ; that it was not a mere swaggerer, a mere 
despot, or a mere killer ; that it did service upon earth by forcing men 
to respect each other ; that it kept up the sentiment of mutual responsi- 
bility as no other external agent has ever sustained it. Some of us 
might indeed go further still, and assert that, since the downfall of the 
sword, the notion and the practice of deference and of manners between 
man and man have palpably diminished ; that the conception of honor 
has grown distinctly feebler ; that an undeniable development of the 
meaner instincts has supervened ; and that, if hectoring and violence 
have decreased on the one hand, punctiliousness, courtesy, dignity, and 
fair name have still more ebbed away on the other. And all this may 
be said without the slightest desire to defend dueling. It is the 
abstract idea of the sword, not the practical misuse of it, which lies at 
the bottom of such thoughts as these. The sword, with all its faults, 
was a gallant gentleman ; and there is neither folly nor exaggeration 
in maintaining that, when a just balance-sheet is struck, the world 
comes out a loser, not a winner, by its discomfiture. 

All this, however, is only the moral and sentimental aspect of the 
subject. It has a material side as well, which, though it is far less 
interesting, would form an even bigger part of it if it were set forth in 
its full proportions, Its dimensions are indeed enormous. Never has 
any manufactured product exhibited more elastically than the sword 
the faculty of adapting itself to circumstances; even clothes have 
scarcely been more multiform, even houses have hardly been more 
sundry. The sword has been made of many sorts of matters and 
metals: of stone, of wood, of bone, of copper, of brass, of bronze, 
of iron. It has assumed deviating shapes and profuse sizes; it has 
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been short and long, heavy and light, straight and curved, wide and 
narrow, pointed, round, or square, tapering or expanding, sharp on 
either side, or on both, or on neither. There have been, in each Euro- 
pean language, at least thirty different names of breeds of swords,— 
from the horseman’s huge espadon of six:feet long to the garter stylet 
of six inches. The catalogues of armories, and the special books on 
weapons, contain so many details, so many descriptions, and so many 
distinctions of types and sects and characters, that no enthusiast can 
pretend to know them all. Specimens have come to us from all the 
hiding-places and all the countries, from tombs and caves and river- 
bed and ruins, from under ground and under marsh and under water, 
from Mexico and Persia, from Scandinavia and Japan, from ancient 
Dacia and Peru, from Africa and China, from Rome, Assyria, and 
Ireland, from Switzerland and Denmark, from Germany and Sicily, 
from everywhere and anywhere, and other places. The earth, the lake, 
and the stream have disgorged their swallowed specimens; the sep- 
ulchre and the temple have given back their offerings; the buried city 
has unclutched its relics; the battle-field has rendered up its vestiges. 
And from all these subterranean pillagings the museums have grown 
full. There is the Greek sword, so curt that it was little more than a 
large knife, pre-eminently fit for scrambling, hacking, strenuous stab- 
bing at unflinchingly close quarters. There is the Roman sword, of 
different lengths, almost as various, indeed, as the countries it conquered. 
There is the Gallic sword, of such soft pliant metal that its users had 
to stop in fight, after each hard blow, in order to straighten it under 
their feet, thereby enabling the enemy to knock them over uncontest- 
edly. There are the hooked scimitars of the Turks, with an inside 
edge, and the curved Arab yataghans, with the edge outside. There is 
the cross-handled sword of the Crusader, with which he prayed and 
slew alternately. There is the weapon whose pommel served for a 
seal, like that of Charlemagne, who said, when he used it to put his 
stamp on treaties, “I sign them with this end, and with the other I 
will take care that they are kept.” There are Dutch, Russian, Portu- 
guese, and Moorish swords, each one of them with a type or detail 
proper to itself. There are the glaives of red-clothed headsmen of the 
Middle Ages; there are Malay krisses, and the notched blades of Zan- 
zibar, and old sabres (the parents of our contemporaneous tribe) from 
India, Armenia, and Khorassan. There is the espada of the Spanish 
matador, the schiavona of Venice, the Albanian cutlass, the Kabyle 
Jlissa, the Turkish kandjar, the court sword of a century ago, the clay- 
more of Scotland. There are all the incalculable assortments of Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian swords. All these, and a thousand others, 
are to be found in the collections, with their capricious varyings of 
blade and handle, of pommel, spindle, and hilt, of inlaying and engrav- 
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plement and supplement that can be added to an implement. Damas- 
keening, particularly (which is the incrusting of gold and silver into 
iron and steel, and which, though said by Herodotus to have been in- 
vented by Glaucus of Chio, and though cultivated by the Romans, was 
not seriously practiced in medern Europe till the fifteenth century), 
gives a remarkable beauty and artistic value to many swords; it is 
perhaps, indeed, the most distinctive and the most graceful of all the 
adornments which have been lavished upon them. And the scab- 
bards! Why, they form a special race: if they were not, by the 
essence and condition of their being, a mere adjunct to something else, 
they would occupy a place of their own in the world. Their sorts and 
shapes are so many that they are beyond arithmetic. 

Then there are the inscriptions on the blades. They almost con- 
stitute a literature, in poetry and in prose. For the most part they 
are brag and bluster; but here and there some few of them are pious, 
wise, or silly. The mighty glaive of Conrad Schenk, of Winterstetten 
(four feet eight inches long, and four inches wide), which is in the 
Dresden Museum, bears, in antiquated German, the tenderly swagger- 
ing advice,—“ Conrad, dear Schenk, remember me. Do not let Win- 
terstetten the Brave leave one helm uncleft.” The sword of Hugues 
de Chateaubriand flashed in the sunlight the noble motto won by his 
ancestor in the fight at Bouvines, “ Mon sang teint les banniéres de 
France.” In the Erbach Collection is an old Ferrara blade, with the 
sage device, “ My value varies with the hand that holds me.” A sword 
in the Paris Cabinet de Médailles is reverently inscribed, “There is 
no conqueror but God.” The rapiers of Toledo were engraved in 
hundreds with the wise counsel, “ Do not draw me without reason; do 
not sheathe me without honor.” The invocations of saints are very 
frequent ; and so are prayers, like, “Do not abandon me, O faithful 
God,” which is on a German sword in the Az Collection at Linz; and 
ejaculations, like the Arabic, “ With the help of Allah I hope to kill 
my enemy.” There are vaunting mottoes, like the Spanish, “ When 
this viper stings, there is no cure in any doctor’s shop ;” and pompous 
announcements, like the Sicilian, “I come ;” and critical observations, 
like the Hungarian, ‘ He that thinks not as I do thinks falsely ;” and 
matter-of-fact declarations, like “ When I go up you go down” (only 
that is on an axe). This “cutler poetry,” as Shakespeare called it, 
presents itself all over Europe, in all languages, mixed up with the 
maker’s address or the owner’s arms. And so, if you go to Toledo 
now and buy a dozen blades for presentation to your friends at home, 
you have their names engraved upon the steel, with some sonorous 
Castilian phrase of friendship and gift-offering. 

As for manufacturing details, properly so called, they are, with one 
exception, too technical to be talked of here; they interest nobody but 
blacksmiths, All that need be said about them is that the secret of a 
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modern sword lies exclusively in the tempering, and that almost each 
maker has his own fashions and his own tricks. To make steel sharp, 
it must be hard ; to make it elastic, it must be tough. Cast steel gives 
hardness, shear-stee] gives toughness; but in no ordinary process can 
the two qualities be united. So, excepting at Toledo and one or two 
other places, all actual makers have abandoned the attempt to produce 
elastic blades, and have gone in for edge alone. There is, however (or, 
more exactly, there was), a treatment which really does unite the two 
contrary capacities in the same blade. The curious product called 
damask-steel possesses them both, and all the great Eastern swords owe 
to it their celebrity. It is true that the art of damasking (which is a 
very different matter from the damaskeening alluded to just now) has 
lost its use since swords have ceased their service; but still it looms 
out with such distinctness in the mechanical part of the history of 
swords, it occupies so large a place in its atmosphere, that it is impos- 
sible to pass it over in silence. It constitutes the exception which has 
just been mentioned. 

All steel which exhibits a surface figured with lines is called dam- 
ask, but the true Oriental product of that name united extraordinary 
interior qualities to this generic exterior aspect. It combined two dis- 
tinct classes of merit. For, as regards its inner nature, it was so duc- 
tile and so malleable that it could. be hammered cold ; yet it became 
“as hard as tyranny” when tempered, and took an edge as sharp as 
the north wind, and, with all this, was as supple as whalebone, so that 
no accident could break it. Secondly, as regards its external appear- 
ance, it was covered with meandering lines like water-marks ; its hue 
was gray, brown, or black, and presented, over all, a varying sheen, 
blue, red, or golden. The quality rose with the size, the shape, and 
the clearness of the lines. In very high-class specimens they were an 
eighth of an inch thick; when they were only as wide as ordinary 
writing they were not regarded as really good; and if they were 
scarcely visible, they were altogether contemptible. Pattern was as 
important as size; straight parallel ribs constituted the lowest type ; 
as the lines curved the merit rose; it went on increasing with the mul- 
tiplicity of twists; it became admirable when ruptures of the marks 
appeared, with dots between them; it was distinctly noble when the 
lines were so contorted and so broken that they formed a net-work of 
little threads, twisted in different directions ; and it attained its highest 
possible perfection when those threads assumed the shape of chevrons 
or of bunches of little grapes, spread equally all over the blade. If, 
to these particularities of pattern, a deep dark ground with a true 
golden gloss was superadded, then the work was a masterpiece, and 
was worthy to have been made at Damascus. 

These definitions were laid down some thirty years ago by a man 
who followed out the art of damasking to its inmost mysteries,—who 
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made himself its apostle, and preached its creed. This enthusiast— 
Colonel Anosoff, manager of the imperial factory of Zlatéust in the 
Urals—succeeded in reproducing the true Oriental damask ; at least he 
obtained steel of such striking character, and of such beauty and merit, 
that it was not possible to detect any difference between it and the most 
finished old Syrian performances. The lines ‘which his work showed 
were in the metal itself, and could not be ground out of it; his color 
and prismatic lustre were altogether perfect; and he frequently (but 
not always) united extreme hardness and extreme elasticity in the same 
specimen. He made some swords which would bend till the point 
touched the hilt, and which would also cut through an iron bar. 
More than this no blade can do, or ever has done; and the same two 
faculties have never been conjoined in any other steel than damask. 
There are swords now made in Europe which will sweep a gauze in 
two in the air; and at Toledo, every day, blades may be seen packed 
in coils like watch-springs. But no metal can be persuaded to do 
both unless it be damasked, and not always even then. 

To attain these results, Colonel Anosoff tried several processes of 
manufacture, and reached fair results with most of them; but his best 
work was effected by mixing pure native graphite with the highest 
quality of iron, using dolomite as a flux. A good many minerals are 
known to possess the property of damasking steel, but none of them to 
the same extent as graphite,—so far, that is, as European experience ex- 
tends. It is, however, almost certain that the great Asiatic steels were 
obtained by some unknown process of mere tempering, without any 
special mixtures; unless, indeed, nature did the adulteration herself, 
which is possible, for Faraday thought he saw in many Eastern speci- 
mens faint traces of something more than pure iron, carbon, and azote, 
which is the composition of chemically unsophisticated steel. In the 
Indian “ wootz” steel, for instance, which possesses remarkable tough- 
ness and sharpness, he fancied he found aluminium. But no analysis of 
Oriental swords has revealed any really perceptible difference of ingre- 
dients between them and ordinary modern products. The water used 
for cooling may, not impossibly, have had a share in the work ; for it is 
well known that its particular character exercises a clearly recognizable 
influence on the metal chilled in it. When the Toledo factory was re- 
moved to Seville, to keep it out of the hands of the French during the 
Peninsular war, the quality of the steel fell instantly, and rose again 
on the return to Toledo,—showing, according to all the judges, that the 
Guadalquivir did its business less well than the Tagus. In the same 
way the dyes for the Gobelin tapestries are said to owe their infinite 
delicacy of hue to the effect of the Biévre,—a little stream which is em- 
ployed in their preparation ; and the beer of Allsopp and of Bass to be 
what it is, because it is made of the water of the Trent. Anyhow, 
whatever may have been its fashioning, the Asiatic damask-steel was 
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far away the best material for swords that the world has ever seen,— 
for it would cut through most obstacles, and could be fractured by none. 

Even the amazing sabres of Japan, despite their bewildering sharp- 
ness, cannot compete with damasked blades, because they have no elas- 
ticity. They are as hard as diamond; they take and keep an edge so 
ideally acute that they will go through a pillow or a poker as if they 
were air. If you hold them vertically in a river the leaves that float 
down with the current will, unknowingly, cut themselves in two against 
them ; they flick off a man’s head with a twist of the wrist; you can 
shave with them ;—at least all this is said of them, and very possibly 
it is true. But, stupendously as they cut, they can do nothing else; 
and they are heavy and double-handed, and awkward to use by foreign- 
ers. In their own country, however, they have been so cherished and 
so prized that some of them have been deified, and have had temples 
built to them. It is true that this happened a long time ago, when the 
sword, the mirror, and the ball were still revered as the three treasures 
sent from heaven with the first ruler of the country in 700 B.c. But 
though the sabre soon ceased to enjoy the advantage of becoming a god 
itself, it continued always to be regarded*as a worthy offering to other 
gods, which explains why so many of the finest specimens have been 
preserved in the temples. Yet, with all this adoration of them, the 
manufacture of swords developed slowly in Japan. Until the end of 
the fifth century Chinese and Corean blades were considered to be better 
than the local products, and it was only on the creation of the Ministry 
of War in a.D. 645 (has any other land a War Office twelve centuries 
old ?}ithat a government arms-factory was established and a stimulus 
given to the trade. From that date it grew rapidly. The famous 
Yastsuma invented new processes of treating steel; and in the eleventh 
century the Japanese swords exported to China aroused such admira- 
tion that a notable wise man of the period composed a poem, which is 
still popular, to celebrate their merits. About the year 1400 the illus- 
trious maker Yoshimitsu and his followers carried the manufacture to 
the highest perfection it ever attained. From that date it progressed 
no further, but it remained active and prosperous, because, as every 
gentleman wore two swords, the demand was large and constant. The 
destruction of the feudal system by the revolution of 1868 has sup- 
pressed swords in Japan as they had already been uprooted in Europe ; 
henceforth those wonderful razors will only be found in museums, side 
by side with mummies and stuffed birds. 

And when, from the cold stand-point of those museums, with all 
enthusiasm chilled out of us by catalogues and glass cases and rust, 
we look back at the career of swords in their totality—-when we con- 
sider them as things of the past, with which we have no longer any 
concern, excepting as curiosities—we see even more plainly than. before 
the main outlines of their record, and the salient features of their work. 
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The stages of their history stand forth distinctly ; the periods are as 
clearly marked as the rows of seats in an amphitheatre. First comes 
the pure carnage epoch, elementary and ruthless. Then follows the le- 
gendary era of impossible feats of arms, stupendous and puerile. Next 
arrives the feudal time, devout,and murderous, with its curious mixed 
processes of religion and butchery, and the simultaneous sentimental 
elevation of the sword to the sovereign place of fountain of honor. 
After it springs up the noble season of fence, gymnastic and superb. 
And, finally, there is the downfall, sad, ah sad! Through these five 
ostensibly registered terms the sword traveled unceasingly onward 
and upward, till it had completed its allotted evolution and reached 
the plenitude of its development. It followed out in varying destiny 
to the end, attaining, before it fell, a glory of fulfillment which no one, 
certainly, foresaw in the days of its uncouth youth, when naked sav- 
ages splintered each other with flint choppers. 

But the radiant completion of its imperial course presented certain 
local disparities ; it was not equally magnificent all over Europe. It 
attained its fullest perfection only in the countries where chivalry was 
established, and even in them there were visible differences from land 
to land. The ideal conception was not the same everywhere ; the psy- 
chological sentiment shifted ; the creed fluctuated ; and, above all, the 
external expression veered about. So widely, indeed, did all this vary, 
that, strange to tell, in the North the sword was either male, as in 
Britain, or neuter, as in Germany (where, indeed, girls are neuter too) ; 
while in the South it was uniformly female! What a discord of ap- 
preciation is revealed by this single fact. And what consequences re- 
sulted from it! The elegance, the poetry, the graceful dignity of the 
sword were incontestably most ripened on the sunny soils of France, 
Italy, and Spain, where it was feminine ; while its force, its overwhelm- 
ingness, and its harshness found a more congenial place in the colder 
regions, where it was masculine or neuter. Of course, in all this, na- 
tional temperaments made themselves felt. Latitude and climate and 
genders were not alone at work ; local character, local usages, and local 
necessities assisted to bring about local deviations ; and, between them, 
they made up a very perceptible collection of variations. And yet all 
these external influences, numerous and contradictory as they were, never 
got beyond mere details; they were purely superficial in their action ; 
not one of them ever told upon the real intrinsic fortune of the sword. 
Surrounding circumstances never exercised a substantial effect upon 
that fortune. They altered shapes or names or sizes, and they changed 
views, impressions, and fancies ; but they went no further. Even nat- 
ural laws, universal and irresistible as is their domination, were power- 
less to affect the fate of steel; they had to make an exception in the 
case. The sword persisted in being as independent of their sovereign 
puissance as of mere local conditions of life: it scoffed at predestina- 
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tion and order, and proclaimed free-will and liberty. Headlong, im- 
petuous, and dazzling, it furnished a wonderful example of Pelagianism 
and Molinism in their application to matter; and there were no St. 
Augustin and no Jansenists to preach against it. Unlike the motion 
of light, the growth of potatoes, the orbits of planets, and everything 
in general, the reckless blade alone has always been unregulated by 
principles, The eternal edicts which steer all other substances what- 
ever, which govern comets and earthquakes, the sun and electricity 
and sound, apple-trees, diamonds, and rain, and ordinary things of that 
sort,—which make them do what they do in the way they do it, simply 
because they cannot help themsel ves,—have had no grasp whatever upon 
swords. Politics and headache and appetite, and all other human 
weaknesses whatever, have to be submissively obedient to the great 
central guiding forces; but the sword has acknowledged no higher 
volition than itsown. It stands alone as the successful defier of nature 
and her laws. It has always been itself,—unchained, enfranchised, and 
heroic, the arch-type of arrogant audacity, of fantastic spontaneity, of 
resplendent freedom. 

And really it did not make a bad use of the wild liberty it arro- 
gated to itself. It went fairly straight along its vagabonding road, and 
did not yield too contemptibly to the seductions and temptations which 
surrounded its steps. It was neither too haughty nor too capricious,— 
neither too cruel nor too childish. It is true that Clotaire II. did slay 
all the Saxons who were taller than his sword (which makes us hope 
they were a small race); but Procrustes went through the same cur- 
tailing proceeding with his bed, and we might as well accuse beds in 
the one case as swords in the other. No, decidedly; the sword used 
its vast power well. Its memory is not that of a tyrant; it scarcely 
ever lost the consciousness of its high estate, of its duties and responsi- 
bilities; it felt that noblesse oblige, and behaved accordingly. With 
what can we seriously reproach it? What has it done that was par- 
ticularly disgraceful? Or, more exactly, what has it done that was 
more disgraceful than what everything else around it was doing every 
day? More people have died of the sea than of the sword, and with 
quite as much unpleasantness of treatment ; but nobody has ever pre- 
sumed to blame the waves for that ; they have simply carried on their 
legitimate business, which is drowning. And the sword has similarly 
followed its own calling, and has made holes in people to let out their 
lives, that is all. In every other of its acts it has been so high and 
admirable that mankind instinctively adopted it as the natural and 
essential symbol of lofty thoughts. The list of the attributes which 
have been conferred upon it includes nearly all the generous aspira- 
tions of which the heart is susceptible; and it must be remembered 
that it possessed them not merely in its representative capacity as an 
emblem, but to a great extent also in its effective being as an achiever. 
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The proverbs of all nations (which are the truest measures of popular 
conviction) speak of it with reverence and trust: it was everywhere re- 
garded as an all-sufficient type and token of the higher sentiments and 
higher tendencies of men. It was only by exception that it became 
sometimes associated with low longings or with vulgar thirsts. It in- 
spired poets, bards, and troubadours ; it was the theme of glorious song, 
the burden of true tale, the subject of strange romance. The blood 
which dripped from it did not defile it; it remained almost unceas- 
ingly and almost universally, the “good sword ;” its fair fame never 
faded, excepting for short rare moments. How, otherwise, could it 
have held, for thousands of years, so supreme a place as the model, 
the sign, and the expression of all that men most hallowed? How else 
could it have reached and kept so marvelous a position of ideal no- 
bility, so splendid a height of illustrious personification? It repre- 
sented almost all the ambitions, the exaltations, and the prides of men. 
Fame, courage, and glory ; rank, dignity, and renown ; greatness, vic- 
tory, and truth; majesty and honor,—have all been incarnated in 
the blade of steel, have all been expressed by its pregnant name, have 
all been contained in the suggestive ideas which it conveyed. What 
other word in language has had such meanings? What other image 
has betokened such import? What other sign has pointed to such - 
associations ? 

With such a prodigious function as this, the sword seemed destined 
to immortality, for it was difficult to conceive that men would be able 
to do without an assistant whose uses and whose senses were so all-ap- 
plicable. And yet the immensity of its position did not save the sword. 
All this magnitude of meaning, all this significance of symbol, all this 
accumulation of elevated thoughts, served for nothing when the day of 
ruin came. They cannot be forgotten, but they go back further from 
us each day. The poetic aspects of the sword have already become 
legendary : no one selects it as a figure now ; it is a sword, in our time, 
and nothing else. Steel is no more to us than lead or putty ; it is, like 
them, a substance used in manufacture, and the generation of to-day 
would no more think of assigning virtues to it than of conceiving that 
putty can make love, or lead teach swimming. The change which has 
fallen on the sword is not a mere cessation of business,—it is a stoppage 
of life. The sword is no longer either a weapon or an idea; we no 
longer fight with it, we no longer think with it, we no longer respect it. 

It had remained from the beginning until yesterday; and then it 
became mortal and died. It is gone; and when we stand in armories 
and gaze at the relics which testify what it once was, we say, with a 
sigh, in spite of common sense and commerce, “ A great soul has passed 
out from among us.” 
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KRear-Admiral James Edward Jouett, 
U. S. Navy. 


BY ALFRED PIRTLE, 

In the December and January num- 
bers of the UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 
we published a continued article on 
Rear-Admiral James Edward Jouett, 
United States Navy. Through an over- 
sight it was printed, in both numbers, 
without the name of the writer. Mr. 


Alfred Pirtle, of Louisville, Ky., is the 
author, and we take this opportunity to 
give him credit for the paper. 


Before He became Great. 
(From the San Francisco Call.) 


A NEW STORY OF HARDSHIP AND PEN- 
URY IN GRANT’S EARLY LIFE. 


‘‘T HAVE not a cent tomy name; will 
you allow me to sleep to-night on that 
lounge?” 

*¢ You need not do that,’’ was the an- 
swer; ‘there is a dollar for your lodg- 
ings.’”’ 

‘‘T am greatly obliged, but I will save 
the dollar by sleeping on the lounge and 
use the dollar for my dinner and break- 
fast.’’ 

So this man who was shabby and pen- 
niless slept on a rickety old lounge in a 
back office in San Francisco and (for he 
had no place on which to lay his head) 
the next morning said he had slept well. 
He added, with a pleased look, that he 
had saved his dollar. Ten years later 
this shabby and penniless man, having 
changed his fortunes by his own exertions 
and consummate genius, received the sur- 
render of General Robert E. Lee, for the 
shabby man was no other than Ulysses 
8. Grant. 


The story was told a few evenings ago 
by General W. H. L. Barnes to an assem- 
blage of army and navy officers, active 
and retired, representing the regular and 
the volunteer service, mostly men whose 
beards and hair have become silvered 
since they threw their caps in the air, 
nearly thirty-two years ago, when Lee 
capitulated at Appomattox. The meet- 
ing was one of the California Command- 
ery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, and the occa- 
sion was designated as a ‘‘ Grant night.” 
Speech-making was the order of the even- 
ing, and it all referred to Ulysses S. 
Grant, whose portrait, enwreathed with 
American flags and crowned with laurels, 
was suspended over the table on which 
the repast was laid. 


« NEW STORIES OF GRANT. 


The two principal orators were General 
W.H.L.Barnes and Bishop Newman, the 
one robust and athletic, standing erectly, 
his eyes sparkling with good health and 
a keen enjoyment of the occasion; the 
other, equally well known as an orator 
throughout the United States, tall of fig- 
ure, but bowed somewhat by years. Both 
had new stories of General Grant, which 
have never previously been in print. 
Those told by General Barnes were local, 
and brought into the consideration of the 
characteristics and exploits of the great 
military leader a racy touch of early Cali- 
fornia. The meeting of the commandery 
was held in the Occidental Hotel, not very 
far from that office where the penniless 
Grant, dreaming not of fame, slept on a 
lounge to save a dollar, that he might have 
enough to purchase two meals and avoid 
going hungry. The occasion and the lo- 
cality gave realism to a story which, were 
it not sober history, would be justly con- 
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sidered as allied to Arabian romances in 
the days of Al Raschid. 

‘“« At the age of thirty-two years,” said 
General Barnes, ‘‘ when he [Grant] had 
attained the rank of captain, and while 
serving with a battalion of his regiment 
in Oregon, he resigned his commission. 
After his resignation he came to San 
Francisco, intending to take passage by 
steamer for New York. Captain Richard 
L. Ogden was at that time clerk in the 
office of the United States quartermaster 
at San Francisco. Some time aftermy 
arrival in California he told me a story 
concerning Captain Grant, the entire ac- 
curacy of which I have no reason to ques- 
tion, which illustrates very clearly the 
condition in which he was at that time."’ 


FROM CAPTAIN OGDEN’S DIARY. 


Then General Barnes, who has been 
making a study of all that appertained 
to General Grant, gave Captain Ogden’s 
story for the first time, which he (Barnes) 
recently copied from Captain Ogden’s 
diary, the narrative, in Captain Ogden’s 
words, running as follows: 

‘As I was about closing the office, a 
shabbily-dressed person came in and in- 
quired for Major Allen, quartermaster, 
who had just left. I did not at first re- 
cognize him, but on asking if I could 
attend to his business with the major, he 
produced a certificate for per diem service 
on a court-martial, which, of course, iden- 
tified him. The certificate entitled him 
to about forty dollars, but it was incor- 
rectly drawn and virtually void, of which 
fact I informed him, and also that we 
were destitute of funds wherewith to pay 
in any case, whereupon his countenance 
fell and a look of utter despair came 
over it. 

‘He turned to leave the office, then 
hesitated a moment and, turning back, 
asked me if I would allow him to sleep 
on the old lounge in Major Allen’s room, 
‘for,’ said he, ‘I have not a cent to my 
name.’ I said, ‘ You need not do that. 
Here is a dollar fur your lodgings.’ He 
replied, ‘I am greatly obliged, but, with 
your permission, I will use the dollar for 
my dinner and breakfast and the lounge 
will save me the dollar.’ So he slept on 
the rickety old lounge, and I found him 
there when I went to the office early in 
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the morning, and when I said, ‘ You had 
a hard bed,’ he said, ‘Oh, no; I slept 
well and saved my dollar.’ ”’ 


HIS TRIUMPHANT RETURN. 


Some account of the straits to which 
Ulysses S. Grant was put on this occasion 
of California interest has been made here- 
tofore, but the full particulars are, it is 
believed, now told for the first time. A 
few days later than this Grant had left 
San Francisco, not to return again until 
he had been the victorious leader of the 
army of the United States in the greatest 
war of modern times, and President, and 
fresh from the honors which the crowned 
heads of the world delighted to bestow 
upon him, once more passed through the 
Golden Gate, which he had last gone out 
of in penury. 

‘¢He told me that the certificate,”’ so 
runs Captain Ogden’s diary, in continu- 
ance, ‘‘ was a matter of much importance 
to him, as he had depended upon it to pay 
his steerage passage East, ‘and without 
it I can’t doit.’ I was so struck with his 
look of dejection that I suid, ‘ Well, I 
will cash the certificate personally, and 
can send it back to Oregon for correc- 
tion.’ His face brightened up all at once, 
and, signing the usual voucher, he said, 
‘I am greatly obliged to you for this 
favor, and now I must go and get my 
ticket.’ 

‘Tt occurred to me that I could help 
him in that direction, too, possibly, and. 
said, ‘I will go to the office with you and 
may get you some concession.’ Walking 
over to the Pacific Mail Steamship office 
I left him outside, and, going in, ex- 
plained the case to Mr. Babcock. We 
were paying the cumpany thousands of 
dollars for transportation, and I fre- 
quently obtained concessions for officers 
in the way of free passes for their fami- 
lies; hence did not hesitate to act. 


PASSED TO NEW YORK. 


‘“« Mr. Babcock, in his prompt, off-hand 
way, said, ‘ What do you want?’ I said, 
‘As near a free pass as you can give in 
thecabin.’ He called to the ticket-clerk, 
Mr. Havens, and gave orders to issue a 
cabin ticket on payment of the regular 
cabin fare across the Isthmus, which the 
company had to pay for each passenger, 
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which, in his case, was tantamount to a | 


free pass to New York. 

‘«T came out of the office and announced 
my success to Captain Grant, who, as a 
matter of course, was delighted, as the 
arrangement left him with some little 
money (fifteen dollars) in his pocket 
when he landed in New York, to get 
home with. Having occasion to go to 
see the steamer again to see some friends 
off, I met the Captain [Grant] again, and 
he showed me the nice state-room that 
had fallen to his lot, and said,— 

“¢This is a great luxury and what I 
did not expect, and I am indebted to you 
for it. The prospect of ever being able 
to reciprocate is certainly remote, but 
strange things happen in this world, and 
there is no knowing.’”’ 

With these prophetic words on his lips 
Ulysses 8. Grant sailed. Four years he 
vegetated on his Missouri farm. He was 
always a dreamer and always a mystery. 
He failed to make a success of farming 
and went to Galena, IIl., where he at- 
tempted to carry on the leather business 
with his father. He was clerk and shop- 
keeper, and delivered with his own hands 
the goods that he sold. When he had 


leisure he chopped wood for his own 
kitchen stove. 


BayYsIDE VisiroR—I would like to get 
you to teach me to sail a boat. Boat- 
man—Sail a boat? Why, it’s easy as 
swimmin’. Jest grasp the main sheet 
with one hand, an’ the tiller with the 
other, an’ if a flaw strikes, ease up or 
bring ’er to, an’ loose the halyards; but 
look out fer the gaff an’ boom, or the 
hull thing’1l be in the water, an’ ye’ll be 
upsot; but if the wind is steady, y’r all 
right, unless y’r too slow in luffin’ to; 
’cause then ye’ll be upsot sure. Jump 
right in an’ try it; but, remember, 
whatever ye do, don’t jibe!’’—Herald 
and Presbyter. 


John D. Rockefeller. 
(From the Topeka Mail.) 
His wealth is more than $200,000,000. 
When a boy he had the reputation of 
being lazy. 
His colossal fortune was made in oil,— 
Standard Oil. 
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He gives away $500,000 in charities 
every year, it is said. 

He can play the violin very well, and 
has a fondness for pictures. 

His income is a trifle more than $20,- 
000 a day,—nearly seventeen dollars a 
minute. 

He gets less real enjoyment out of life, 
probably, than most twelve-dollar-a-week 
clerks. 

He never attends the theatre or opera, 
but occasionally goes to a concert. 

He looks like a preacher. He has 
sloping shoulders and a melancholy face. 

His highest ambition when a young- 
ster was to be a trapeze performer in a 
circus. 

He founded the Chicago University, 
and has given to that institution about 
$10,000,000. 

He pays $10,000 a year to the person 
who looks after the distribution of his 
charities. 

He saved money from the time he first 
began to earn it. In two years he had 
put away $500. ; 

Then he and M. B. Clark went into 
the commission business in St. Louis, 
and in eight years had saved $5000. 

With this capital he started a little oil 
refinery, out of which grew the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and his vast wealth. 

In a short time the Rockefellers were 
near unto failure, and were rescued by 
Henry M. Fisher’s father-in-law, M. V. 
Harkness. 

Once safely established, the Rockefel- 
lers started out to acquire the plants of 
their rivals. 

So successfully was this plan of busi- 
ness campaign carried out that to-day 
there is scarcely a rival plant,—practi- 
cally all the oil industries are in the con- 
trol of the Rockefellers 

He has a number of residences,—one 
at No. 4 West Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York City; one in Cleveland; another 
in Greenwich, Conn.; and a very hand- 
some palace near Tarrytown. Connected 
with this house is a very good skating 
rink. 

He is an iron king as well as an oil 
king. He practically owns all the Lake 
Superior mines, as well as the principal 
deposits in Cuba. During the financial 
depression a few years ago he bought all 
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the iron mining property in sight,—and 
at a bargain. 

His parents were Scotch folks, who 
settled on a small farm near Moravia, 
N. Y. They moved to Oswego, and 
later toCleveland. John D. Rockefeller 
married a Cleveland school-teacher, Miss 
Lucy Spellman. They have four chil- 
dren. The two daughters are married. 


Franking for the Boys. 


HOW LINCOLN USED TO PUT HIS AUTO- 
GRAPH OW SOLDIERS’ LETTERS. 


(Colonel Jack Watrous, in Chicago 
Times-Herald.) 


‘¢ Let this go. A. Lincoxy.”’ 

Unless it has been destroyed, there is 
in a home in Fond du Lac County a 
soldier letter in an envelope bearing the 
above words, siyned by the great war 
President. 

Frank King was a Lamartine boy, 
fresh from the farm, and a character our 
whole company took to kindly from the 
first. 

When the army was camped in Vir- 
ginia, near Washington, the winter of 
1861-62, it was a common practice with 
the soldjgrs, when they got a pass, to visit 
the city, to buy a package of envelopes 
and call at the capitol, send in for their 
senator or representative, and get him to 
frank them. 

One of our boys came back to camp in 
high feather. He had two packages of 
envelopes, one franked by Senator James 
R. Doolittle, now a Chicago lawyer, the 
other by the late Senator T. O. Howe, 
who succeeded Captain James as Post- 
master- General in President Arthur’s 
cabinet. For twenty years senators and 
representatives have been giving a good 
deal of their time to helping the soldiers 
with their pension claims. If they have 
done it as willingly and pleasantly as 
they used to frank envelopes for the 
boys, they must be pretty nearly angels. 

‘« You fellows, there, are making a big 
blast over getting a couple of senators to 
frank your envelopes,’ said Frank King. 
“ Jest you wait till you see me come 
back from Washington with the Presi- 
dent’s name on some letter covers.” 
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Within a few days Frank King and 
Harry Dunn, who for years after the 
war was a Chicago business man, went 
to the city. They called at the White 
House. It was easier to see the President 
then than itis now. At certain hours of 
the day a soldier could reach the chief 
executive with fully as much ease as a 
senator can in these later years. 

King was the ringleader. Approach- 
ing the guard, he said, ‘‘ We want to 
see Mr. Lincoln. Please stand aside and 
let us pass.’’ 

‘Who are you and what is your busi- 
ness ?”’ 

‘You tell old Abe we have charge of 
a regiment over on Arlington Heights, 
and want to see him on an important 
matter. He’ll let us in.” 

‘Where are your shoulder-straps ?” 

‘“'We came over in our every-day 
clothes. Come, we areinahurry. Let 
us go in and see Mr. Lincoln.” 

The parley had attracted the attention 
of the President. The door swung open 
and the good-natured chief of the nation 
smiled upon the cheeky young fellows 
and bade them step right in. 

‘‘ What. can I do for you, my men ?’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Lincoln, I want you to frank 
these envelopes,’’ said King. 

‘“‘ Better get your congressman to do 
that.’ 

‘‘T’d much rather have you do it, Mr. 
Lincoln. The folks at home will like to 
see your name on my letters.’’ 

“T’ll fix one of them. Take the rest 
to your congressman. Who is he?” 

“‘T don’t know.”’ 

‘Where is your home?” 

‘¢ Lamartine, Fond du Lac County, 
Wisconsin.” 

‘“‘That is in my friend Scott Sloan’s 
district. You goto Mr. Sloan. He will 
fix the rest of them.”’ 

The President shook hands with the 
two privates, asked them to be brave 
soldiers, and wished them a safe return 
to their Western homes, 

Frank couldn’t make his tent-mates 
believe that the President had written, 
‘“‘Let this go. A. Lincoln,’’ but the 
next day he wrote a letter to his futher. 
The name of Lincoln was personally 
examined by all of the neighbors. 

In January, 1864, our regiment was in 
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Munyon’s Kidney Cure speedily cures pains in the back, loins, or 
groins, and all forms of kidney disease. Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Nerve Cure cures all the symptoms of nervous exhaustion, 
such as depressed —! failure of memory, restiess and sleepless 
nights, pains in the head and dizziness. It stimulates and strengthens 
the nerves, and is a wonderful tonic. Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Headache Cure stops headache in three minutes. Price, 25 
cents. 

- alae Pile Ointment positively cures all forms of piles. Price, 25 
cents. 

Munyon’s Blood Cure eradicates all impurities of the blood. Price, 25 
cents. 

Munyon’s Liver Cure corrects headache, biliousness, jaundice, consti- 
pation, and all liver diseases. Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Female Remedies are a boon to all women, 

Munyon’s Asthma Cure and Herbs are guaranteed to relieve asthma 
in three minutes and cure in five days. Price, 50 cents each. 

Munyon’s Catarrh Remedies never fail. The Catarrh Cure—price 25 
eents—eradicates the disease from the system, and the Catarrh Tablets— 
price, 25 cents—cleanse and heal the parts. 

Munyon’s Vitalizer restores lost power to weak men. Price, $1.00. 


A SEPARATE CURE FOR EACH DISEASE. AT ALL 
DRUGGISTS, MOSTLY 25 CENTS A VIAL. 


Your dru st will present you free with a copy of the “Guide to 
Health,” a valuable little medical publication that should be in every 
home. 

Personal letters to Prof. Munyon, 1505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
answered with free medical advice for any disease. 


MUNYON’S HOMCOPATHIC HOME REMEDY CO., 


Main Office: 1505 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sub. Offices in all Principal Cities. 





THE HOME OFFICE or 


Se Prudential 


i. bs dees Largest Office 
See Building 
uilding in the 
State of New Jerse 


From it are directed the 
operations of the thousands 
of agents who, in twenty 
states and the district of 
Columbia, collect the week- 
ly premiums on 2,400,000 
policies in force in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Branches. 

It houses a clerical force 
of nearly 600 persons en- 
gaged in keeping record of 
The Prudential’s business, 
which comprises over 


$300, 00, 000 


~ Life Tnsurance 


From this building The Prudential makes 
payment every working day of about 150 
claims, aggregating $14,000, or between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 per annum. 

The Prudential has paid, up to date, 
over $23,000,000, distributed to about 
250,000 families, and thereby benefiting b 
more than 1,250,000 people. Se Ae 

The Prudential offers, through Assets /£ = ¥ 
of $15,780,000,Surplus of $3,300,000, Ya 0 faa 
and Annual Income of $12,500,000, % ee 
ample security for fulfilment of contracts, oP ammEMMat 13a) oF / \ 
good from start to finish. ae ets] ya) AN ae 

Life Insurance for Children,Women and f , 
Men. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to 
$50,000. 


Che Prudential [nsurance 
Company of America eee 


John F. Dryden, President 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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Washington on the way home, having re- 
enlisted,—‘‘veteranized,”’ as they called 
it. In company with two others I went to 
the White House. The President shook 
hands with us, thanked us for swearing 
in for three years more, and expressed 
the hope that we would have a nice visit 
on our veteran furlough. 

‘‘ Mr. President,” said Jones,—Ed 
Jones, of whom I have spoken several 
times in these chapters,—“‘ you franked a 
letter for one of the boys in our com- 
pany, Frank King. I wish you would 
frank one for me.”’ 

‘Odd as it may seem, you are the 
second soldier to make such a request. 
So both are of the same company? 
Very well.” 

On Jones’s envelope he wrote, ‘A. 
Lincoln, President,’ and as he handed 
it back he asked what had become of 
that other man who had asked him to 
pass a letter. 

‘“‘ He was killed at Gettysburg.” 

I shall never forget the look of sadness 
in the President’s face when the answer 
was given, and it had not disappeared 
when we left the room. 

“ Jones, what did you tell him about 
King for? Did you see how it pained 
him ?” 

‘¢ What did he ask about him for? 
Do you suppose I was going to lie toa 
man I would die for?’? was Jones’s 
indignant reply. 


Ye Maid at ye Church Fair. 
(Waterbury American.) 


SHE marks you with her two eyes 
The moment you advance. 
There’s no resisting blue eyes 
When pleading for a chance. 
There’s logic in each dimple, 
Persuasion in her glance. 

She looks so sweet and simple, 
Who could refuse a chance? 

The smile she gives you, kind sir, 
Her beauty doth enhance; 

So you will surely find, sir, 
There’s profit in a chance. 

Who would not like to share, sir, 
With her life’s sweet romance ; 
And woo and win the fair, sir, 
In one decisive chance ? 


SERVICE SALAD. 
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‘¢ GARFIELD,’’ said an ex-senator, re- 
cently, who was a great friend and ad- 
mirer of the martyred President, ‘ was 
one of the most tactful men I ever knew, 
and the quickest to take a hint. His 
ability to make something out of nothing 
amounted almost to genius, and his 
greatest talent was in always saying the 
right thing. We were on a campaign 
together one fall, and going through 
Western New York. 

‘“«¢ What’s this next place noted for?’ 
Mr. Garfield asked just before we reached 
a small town. 

‘¢¢ Butter,’ answered some one in the 
car. 

‘‘ Now, it does not seem as if butter 
would furnish material for an eloquent 
speech, but on that oily foundation he de- 
livered one of the most eloquent speeches 
I ever listened to. It was at the time 
oleomargarine first came into use, which 
he likened to the Democratic party, mas- 
querading for what it was not. Butter, 
pure butter, made from cream, and wear- 
ing no disguises, was, of course, the Re- 
publican party, and between his subject 
and what he said about it there was more 
enthusiasm created in that small town 
than it had witnessed for many a day.’”’ 
—New York Tribune. 


AN amusing story is told of a rebuke 
administered to a hard bargainer, who 
sent the following advertisement to a 
paper: ‘A lady in delicate health wishes 
to meet with a useful companion. She 
must be domestic, musical, an early riser, 
amiable, of good appearance, and have 
some experience in nursing. A total 
abstainer preferred. Comfortable home. 
No salary.’’ A few days afterwards the 
advertiser received by express a basket, 
labeled, ‘‘ This side up, with care: per- 
ishable.”’ On opening it, she found a 
tabby cat with a letter tied to its tail. It 
ran thus: ‘‘ Madam, in response to your 
advertisement, I am happy to furnish 
you with a very useful companion, which 
you will find exactly suited to your re- 
quirements. She is domestic, a good vo- 
calist, an early riser, possesses an amiable 
disposition, and is considered handsome. 
She has had great experience as a nurse, 
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having brought up a large family. I 
need scarcely add that she is a total ab- 
stainer. As salary is no object to her, 
she will serve you faithfully in return 
for a comfortable home.’’—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


Mark Twain. 
(From the Chicago Times-Herald.) 


HE NARROWLY ESCAPED BEING FIRED BE- 
CAUSE HIS FUNNY STUFF WAS AWFUL. 


Ir isa Denver newspaper tradition that 
the funniest bit of journalistic work ever 
done by Mark Twain was strangled by 
a too friendly proof-reader. Mark was 
given an assignment to write up the 
opening of a saloon—quite a noteworthy 
event in those days in the Colorado town. 
He thought it would be funny to make 
his account of the festivities bear silent 
witness to the potency of the free re- 
freshments dispensed. The article began 
soberly enough, but soon the diction 
became misty, then the spelling grew 
confused, and finally the whole thing de- 
generated into a maudlin, incoherent 
eulogy of the saloon-keeper. 

It was funny. Mark read it over and 
laughed until he cried. But the next 
morning when he eagerly scanned the 
paper he could not find his work. In an 
obscure corner he saw a two-line item 
stating that “the Alcazar saloon was 
opened with: appropriate festivities last 
night.’’ That was all. 

He rushed down to the office and in- 
quired about his article. The managing 
editor knew nothing about it. ‘The city 
editor couldn’t tell what had become of 


it.. The foreman said he hadn’tseen it. ° 


As Mark was snorting about the ‘‘ out- 
rage’ and was running about the office 
trying to get track of the missing copya 
proof-reader slyly nudged him and said, 
confidentially, ‘‘ You owe me a cigar.’”’ 

‘¢ How is that ?”’ inquired the humorist. 

‘«T’ve earned it,’’ was the reply. “I 
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saved your job for you last night. May- 
be you don’t know how the old man here 
feels about such things, but he won’t 
have it if he finds it out. He’s fired 
three men since I’ve been here,—just 
that way.” 

“ Just what way ?” 

“Why, just as you were last night, 
you know. Your stuff wouldn’t do at 
all; it was simply awful. I knewif the 
old man saw it you were gone, so I fixed 
it up myself.”’ 


Ancient Tar and Feathers. 
(From the Washington Evening Star.) 


“THERE is a general impression, in 
this.country at least, that the institution 
known as ‘tar and feathers’ is distinc- 
tively American. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the mark,’ observed Judge 
Riley, of the Virginia bar. ‘The fact 
is, what we understand to be a coating 
of tar and feathers is of ancient origin. 
There is also an idea afloat that tar and 
feathers is a sort of Southern celebration, 
that it was invented there, and that it is 
of common occurrence in that section of 
our loved country. I assure you that 
both these ideas are wrong all through. 
In the first place, while there is plenty 
of tar in the South the stock of feathers 
is not so large. And again, they are 
too valuable to us in such a way. 

‘Where a person deserves such a 
treatment it is much easier and better to 
give him a thorough cowhiding. A cow- 
hiding sticks as well as a coating of tar, 
ifitis properly applied. Tar and feathers 
originated in the days of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, over eight hundred years ago, as 
is evidenced by one of his ordinances for 
seamen, as follows: ‘That if any man 
is taken with theft or pickery, and there- 
of convicted, he shall have his head polled 
and hot pitch poured upon his pate, and 
upon that the feathers of some pillow or 
cushion shaken aloft that he may there- 
by be known for a thief.’’ 





An Institution for the 
Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER, 


Tumors, and all forms 
of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 


Book and Circulars giving a description 
of our Sanatorium and Treatment, with 
terme and references, free. Address, 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
For Over Fifty Years. 


RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHG@A. Sold by Druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


: ot Since 
IN Adam Dug 


_ in the gardens around Eden has there 
been seen the peer of our “ JUBILEE” 
=m CATALOGUE for 1897, 

To commemorate our fiftieth busi- 
ness year, we have prepared the most 
beautiful and valuable SEED and 

MB PLANT CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every copy costs 
en US 25 cts. to eee. but in honor of 
% this our “ JUBILEE” year, we will send 
it this season FREE to any one on 
receipt of roc. (in ie 
ee to cover ponte e and mailing. This 
3 “JUBILEE” CATALOGUE of “EVERY- 
mae THING FOR THE GARDEN” isa magnifi- 
ay cent book of 170 pages, on which are 
displayed over 500 beautiful illustra- 
tions of Seeds and Plants, the work of 
our own artists. Also six full-size 
colored plates which in artistic beau 
efey have probably never been equaled, 
ee certainly never surpassed. 
oY) 


The gorgeous products of our Gar- 
dens and Greenhouses are not only 
PQ ] faithfully pictured and described in the 
Catalogue, but equally so every other 
% desirable requisite, new and old, for 
80 both Farm and Garden. 
* A “SURPRISE SOUVENIR” will also 
WAS] be sent without charge to all applicants 
for the Catalogue who will state 
Waea Where they saw this advertisement. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
36 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
os 9 a b] om ) cr 9 9 bara 
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Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


"t risk the loss of time, labor and ground 
by planting seeds of unknown qual- 
ity. The market is full of chea; 
nreli is. FERRY 


7.do not accept 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
Or — liver slowly act, 


And with dyspeptic pains you're racked, 


From Paris turn thy face away ; 
4 =On Allier’s bank Jorget thy doctors ; 
wert Ff Flere soon shall health come back to stay, 
eee 


And life regained in Vichy’s waters.” 


A bottle of wieten imported 
Vichy looks like this. 


Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to-day. Not over one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you're ill, drink Vichy and get well. 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 


EISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
152 & 154 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, — 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOTCHKISS, . DRIGGS-SCHROEDER, 
FLETCHER, DASHIELL, 


Rapld-Firing Guns 


FOR NAVAL, COAST, FIELD, AND MOUNTAIN 
SERVICE. 


ALSO OF 


Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon, 


Accles Machine Guns, 
Howell Automobile Torpedoes. 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR EQUIPMENT 


OF NAVAL VESSELS, LAND FORCES, AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Gun Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Projectile Factory, Lynn, Mass. 


OFFICE, 702 17™ STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Notice to Readers. 7 make sure of one of these special sets 
the $1 should accompany your letter. Remember, you have one 
whole week for careful examination, with privilege of returning, if 
not entirely satisfactory and your money will be promptly refunded, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Very few of these special sets now remain, and fair warning is given that these will soon be claimed. Every reader 
now knows that the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most exhaustive Dictionary pub- 
lished, defining over 250,000 words, which is 25,000 more than any other. They also know that they are securing the work 
Jor LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being received daily from 
all sections of the country. 

In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The Encyclo« 
peedic Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings a of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly rubbed—not 
enough to impair their real value or aopeasene in your library, but sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our 
regular prices of $42 to $70 a set. There being only a limited number of these sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, 
but have decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and §r per month until paid for—fese than one-third the regular price, 


BY PROMPT ACTION Now, 
AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA therefore, a number of ambitious 


and deserving readers of 
—_- United Service Magazine 
y who desire an up-to-date reference 
li May now secure these 
special sets at about cost of 
making. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


They are — for a lifetime 
this easy way. 


$1 DOWN 


SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


of the entire set of four volumes, 
Balance payable $1 monthly. 


Readers must not think that these 
sets are in any way incomplete or out 
of date. On the contrary, they are 
revised to Fune, 1896, and are from 
the regular stock, the a of sets 
ranging Jrom $42 to $70, according 
to binding. 


We Guarantee 


that these sets, except for slight 

rubs or abrasions on the sides of 

some of the volumes, are precisel 

the same as those sold at 

— yet = — — — 

as perfect stock, and our loss s! 
A LIBRARY be your gain. This is 


JUST AS THEY LOOK = 
Four massive volumes. — about 40 lbs. 50,000 Encyclopedic » IN ITSELF ae 7. = oes 


Topics. ,ooo words define About 5,000 Royal Quarto es. 
Cost S7g01500 to produce. ° ° v strictly high-class stan- 
dard publication .. . 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY IS_ WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as ** Not only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than in 
the largest ‘‘ unabridged’’"—and is now accepted as AN UNQUESTIONED | any other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.’ 
AUTHORITY wherever the English language is spoken. —Chicago Tribune. 


It is one of the best of all Encyclo jas, treating over 50,000| “4 standard reference-book, treating every branch of knowledge and 
encyclopedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000, JUST THINK | research in a masterly manner.” —Philadélphia Press. 
OF IT!- The whole range of human knowledge condensed for your IN- 
STANT USE by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, and a ‘It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the me 
hundred other educators of hardly less renown! It easily takes the place | chanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or ap- 
of any half dozen other reference-books that could be named. Prentice just making a beginning.”’—Scientific American. 


It is an ornament to any ey beautifully printed, substan- “At the er head of all contemporary publications of its kind, and 
tially bound, profusely illustrated, COSTING MORE THAN $750,000 | firmly established as one of the — great reference-books of tht 
TO PRODUCE, the regular price being from $42 to $70 set. world.”"—Christian Herald, N. Y. 


Q E M E M B E R These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look as well in your book-case as those for which we are getting regular 
prices. We guarantee that the interiors and backs are not injured, and the bindings of our standard grade. ie most serious 
injury to any set is no greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute oo of this statement, you may retain 
the set for careful examination for one whole week. If not entirely satisfactory, you may return the volumes and money will be promptly and 
cheerfully refunded. This is positively the chance of a lifetime. 
= s * 
Bring or send $1.00 to the New York News; r Syndicate, 93 Fifth Ave., 
How to Secu re This Great Bar ain NewYork, and the entire set of four superb volumes boun fn cloth, will 
be forwarded. The balance is to be _ at rate of $1.00 monthly for one year. The first payment for either binding is only $1. In sending 
“bad first payment please designate the style of bin ing yom desire, and indicate how ay wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must 
paid by the purchaser. Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. The limited stock at our dis} 
cannot last long. To protect ourselves against book dealers, etc., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we 
must require the full name and address of each person receiving aset. We have only two styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about 
an equal quantity of each. Order at once, to make sure. e absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, 
highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the —oeg price of which is from to $70, 
on an advance payment of only $1. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


The Half Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please mention United Service Magazine when you write to advertisers. 
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Impossible to Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern factory in 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the highest 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we 
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uce 
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awh: 
$85 , Bi¢ycle 


WV the hi grade ing, jointed with the best steel forgi 
cxeflly machined and igi y, ee bend Our frames do eon Our 
bearings are o finest too! ground accuratel i ion i 
approved and thoroughly up-to-dai 
NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 
We give the public the 2 f our superior facilities and sell fair pri id 
sdsstoall, Vheleurgencladtearda ®t Of Uk a oh he ah eh OA J ot ot et 


INDIANA BICYCLE. COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Catalogue mailed free. We want Agents everywhere. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E.F., 1044, and stubs 1008,- 1043, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, i878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


A delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 


pound and half-pound s 
tin’. Se 


eG} 
Wd , 
we Tea and Coffee Pots that pour by the lid with- 


out lifting or tipping. Simple beyond belief. 
Practical and artistic. Send for pamphlet. 


é 
FROM 'Y=PA! . CO., Phila., Pa 
ETP BY Np Aaees | |THE, ASBURY-PAINE MEO. £0. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


Baltimore and Ohio @ 
Railroad 


——BETWEENXN—— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. — 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, Including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 
ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


A a g lew York, Cincinnati 


‘ ai < ma oe ‘Sh Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


NS 
HENS 
Tr 
RES 


a 
SS ae 


Cars 


a ; Running Through with- 


os 
= 


bs ae —  —_— i Y aut B. AND 0. TRAINS 
= ~~ BAZ BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST 


os ie Sy RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


pe PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 

1 Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 

105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor, Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 15th and New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


WM. GREENE, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Dorflirger’s. 
American 
Cut Glass 


Peete tebtttthttbtet 
Loving Cups in 
many sizes, 
styles and prices 
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C. Dorflinger & Sons 


915 Broadway 
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Near 2198t Street New York 


cocanneamaennernentoncrr noone 
eee BOVININE 


is a concentrated food, which does not tax 
the digestive powers, and which speedily 
makes tissue and imparts strength. Its 
action is not that of a temporary tonic, 
but that of a rational, legitimate nutrient, 
strengthening the entire system, and doing 
away with much of the drugging and dos- 
ing so ineffective and often so injurious. 


Upon the condition of the blood 


depends the proper performance of the 

various functions of the body. As truly 

as the different organs are maintained 
and nourished by the blood, so truly is it Q 

inevitable that, if the blood be poor, and 

fiacking in the nutrient properties re- 

p i if pay quired, those organs are rendered incom- 
Vy tui OO as, © i May tent to perform their tasks. The result 
NG s sickness and disease. 


Nervous Prostration and Malarial Weakness————” 


are fearfully prevalent to-day. This statement is —— by the flood of nostrums launched on the 
market for their cure, and which in most cases only aggravate the trouble and leave the patient in 


worse condition. 
Bovinine is the Rational and Radical Cure, pecause, discarding the false, stimulating effects of 
alcoholic tonics, it addresses its action to the direct and positive revitalizing of the blood, and this once 
attained, perfect and abounding health is sure. 
Persons suffering from mental over-exertion, convalescents, and all whose constitutions need up-building 


should use 8B VI N i N EE USED AND ENDORSED BY LEADING 
ie PHYSICIANS. 


We shall be glad to send to any who may desire it our little booklet, “‘ A Practical Treatise on How to 
Preserve Perfect Nutrition in Health and Disease by Natural Means.” It contains matter of interest in general, 
and accounts of some extraordinary cases treated. "4 


THE BOVININE COMPANY, 495 West Broadway, New York. 
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Seven of these volumes are on the press and the eighth 
and last will be ready March 15. By special ap. 
rangement with the publishers, a limited number o 
sets will be distributed through The New Yor 

Newspaper a to introduce and adver. 
tise the work, Those ordering now will secure the 
Library at about one-half the regular subscrip. 
tion price, which is from $36 te $48 a set according 
to binding. On receipt of only One Dollar the 
Jirst seven volumes will be delivered at once, and the 
eighth immediately after March 15. The balance is 
payable at the rate of only 10 centsaday. Th 
aaannts allows a whole week in ich to examine 
the work, when it may be returned if not entirely 
satisfactory and money will be promptly refunded, 


of every library, little or great, 
should be a History of the 
World which is comprehensive, 
authentic, ably written, fully il- 

' Justrated, and, above all, down- 
to-date. The one single work which at last completely fills all these require- 
ments is that incomparable record of human development and progress, the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


8 Splendid Volumes ; Nearly 4000 pages; Over 1000 Illustrations ; Nearly 100 Colored Maps 
EQUNDATION 2h inbciouly secured foathe §=SELLE 


ee 


re 


r 


—- 


The old dry style of simply detailing events in 
chronological order has di: led. Facts 


most trustworthy and latest sources of historical information 
such as the Great Libraries and Museums of the world, and 
Government Archives. The data thus collected has been ar- 
ranged and carefully written, under special commission, by 
Isaac SmituH CLarg, the well-known historian, and been 
reviewed and verified by the Professors of History in four 
leading American Universities. The text is preceded by an 
elaborate Essay on the Study of History by Moses Coit 
Tyler, Professor of American History in Cornell University, 


The Library contains over 
i LUSTRATIONS 1ooo illustrations from the 
foremost artists of Europe and America, embracing facsimiles 
of carved inscriptions recently discovered, battle scenes from 
famous paintings, interesting scenic representations, and au- 
thentic portraits and busts of ancient and modern celebrities 
from Herodotus the father of History to William McKinley. 
The geographical and physical features of the 
MAPS Library are carefully described and illustrated by 
a large number of new single and double-page colored maps, 
besides numerous charts and diagrams. Among the former 
are eleven separate maps of Europe alone, exhibiting the politi- 
cal and geographical c “— from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the present day. The maps cover wide range, from 
the representation of the World according to Strabo and 
Ptolemy to charts showing the scenes of the late Armenian 
Massacres, and Dr. Nansen’s route in the polar regions. « 


SEE HOW 
LATE IT IS 


vaal Affair,’’ a with the late histo 
portraits, maps and diagrams. Ina word, 


lication of the last volume. 


of every im 


are brought out so as to interest the reader not only in the 
narration but the Philosophy of History. The pages are enli- 
vened with historic stories of olden time and authentic happen- 
ings of to-day. Each nation is held up to view as a picture, 
and the whole work, with its lavish illustrations and superb 
maps, affords an inspiring panorama of the moving course of 
events in history from the dawn of time to the present year. 


The very full Table of Contents and Ex- 
haustive General Index make the Library in- 
valuable for the purpose of following from 


period to period the historical study of all 
special topics, such as Education, Religion, 
Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc. 


The Library is printed in large, clear type made expressly 
Sor the werk. 


down and 10 cents a day (payable 
monthly) secures the entire work 
for immediate use and enjoyment 


$ 


The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of the pub- 
For instance, it contains the only authentic history of ‘‘The Cuban 
Revolution,’’ ‘‘The Armenian Massacres,’’ ‘‘The Revolt in the Phillipine Islands,” 
‘*The Venezuelan Boundary Dispute,’’ ‘‘ The New Arbitration Treaty,’ 
i rtant nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new 
HE LIBRARY is the most recent history of the world before the public. 


**The Trans- 


How to Order this Superb History of the World 


Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the first seven 
volumes of THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you at once. The balance 
is payable at the rate of only 10 cents a day for five months. You can have the Half-Morocco binding for one extra monthly 
payment, and the full Russia for three extra payments. We recommend the Half-Morocco style, because it is elegant 
and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. Remember, you have a whole week for examination. oney will be promptly re- 
turned if the work is not entirely satisfactory. The confidence of THE SYNDICATE that the volumes will be ladly received, 
thoroughly appreciated and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $36 set of books on payment of only $1. e also feel that 
you will thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and speak favorably of it to others. wing to the nominal price at which 
these introductory sets are sold, the cost of delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Sample pages with specimen illustrations 
will be sent on application. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco, and to this Magazine. 


Address: NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WU 
Please mention THz Unirep Service when you write to advertisers. 
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Last month we were able to com- 
mend, without reservation, the general 
design, method, and scope of Charles 
Dudley Warner’s new ‘ Library of the 
World’s Best Literature.” 

We found that it made good its name; 
that it did, in fact, take the place of 
whole libraries of scattered volumes, 
and put the reader in possession of the 
best of all that has been written,, in 
every age and country, since writing 
began. 

n looking through the biographies of 
authors which have been prepared by 
over three hundred American and Euro- 
pean scholars and critics, one is delighted 
with many pleasant bits of informa- 
tion, in strong contrast to the dry 
biographical sketches of the encyclo- 

ias. Aristotle, for instance, as the 
atter treat him, is dull enough, but in 
the “‘ Library” Prof. Thomas W. David- 
son re-creates him into a man,—one 
who, if you cut him, would bleed, and 
one who led a life of real incidents it 
is a pleasure to read about. Your in- 
terest in Aristotle himself becomes warm. 
And then there is laid before you the 
best that survives to us of his writings, 
including his noble ‘‘ Hymn to Virtue.” 
Thus, in scarcely an hour’s reading, and 
reading, too, of the most interesting 
kind, we make an acquaintance quite 
sufficient for all the needs of general 
culture with one of the master-spirits of 
the world. 

But if Aristotle seems pretty far away, 
we come (quite at random) to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, of whom we all know 
something. A sketch of but three pages 
gives us a complete and vivid impression 
of the man and fixes for us his place in 
literature. Some thirty pages more 
supply us with excellent specimens of 
his stories and thirteen of his choicest 
poems in full. We doubt if one could 
anywhere gain a juster notion of the 
man and his writings than is here pre- 
sented. 

The infinite variety of the “ Library,” 
its provision for every taste and mood, is 
seen in a rapid survey of the contents of 
any portion of the work. In ‘the first 
volume, for instance, only a part of the 
letter ‘‘A’’ is covered; but see what a 
sweep and multifariousness that one 
volume presents. It opens with a de- 
lightful account of the historic lovers 


! GHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S LIBRARY. | 
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Abélard and Héloise, of the twelfth cen- 
tury, with typical letters of each, and 
the famous ‘‘ Vesper Hymn” of Abélard. 
The very next subject, Edmond About, 
transports us to the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Then follows a 
chapter on Accadian-Babylonian and 
Assyrian literature, the oldest in the 
world, with an account of the most 
recent discoveries at Babylon. The turn 
of a leaf brings us back from old half- 
buried Assyria to new America, pre- 
sented in the person of one of its noblest 
and most gifted dames,—A bigail Adams. 
Other Adamses follow, until finally we 
have Sarah Flower Adams, who wrote 
‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.’”? Then we 
come to Addison, from whose pen lan- 
guage flowed in its freest and most genial 
phrases; Aischynes, the famous orator 
of the Greeks; ischylus, the greatest 
of the Greek tragic poets; Agassiz, our 
greatest naturalist; Grace Aguilar; 
William Harrison Ainsworth; Mark 
Akenside; Louisa M. Alcott; Alfonso 
the Wise; Alfred the Great; James 
Lane Allen, the laureate of the ‘ blue- 
grass’ region; and Hans Christian 
Andersen,—all fully represented by 
their highest and best efforts in essay, 
oratory, song, or story. 

In short, all climes and all times have 
been levied on for the contents of these 
volumes. “A good book,’’ said Milton, 
‘tis the precious life-hblood of a master- 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on 
or to a life beyond life.”” We have 

ere this vital fluid distilled down to its 
last potency, so that the full virtue of all 
good books beyond number have been 
concentrated into thirty volumes. 

Although the first edition is the most 
desirable, because printed from the fresh, 
new plates, the publishers, instead of 
advancing the price, have actually re- 
duced it over ont-half, so as to quickly 
place a few sets in each community for 


pore 

hese introductory sets are distrib- 
uted through the Harprr’s WEEKLY 
CxvB, which will close in March; but 
we have made a reservation of fifty of 
these sets for UNITED SERVICE readers, 
as we did last month, and these sets can 
be had by making poeert application 
to the Club at 91 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Sample.pages (and special prices) 
will be sent on request. 
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Mutual Life 
Insuranee Company. 





POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Assets, December 31, 1895 . $25,297,583.62 
Liabilities. . . . . . . 23165,543.99 
~ $2,132.030.63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

AnnvaL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 


eation to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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Model No, 3. Roadster, $100.00, 

> 
26 RADICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN 
1897 MODELS. 








3 models, Single Roadsters . $100.00 


-2 models, Tandems. . . . 150.00 , 
1 model, extremely narrow 
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tread (35 in. tread) . 100.00 

1 model, Racer. . . . . 125.00 

1 model, Gentleman’s . . . 75.00 

1 model, Lady's... . .... -7§.00 

Easiest running wheels in the world. 
Bar none! 
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Our Crank Hanger Does It! 


31.3 per cent. less pressure VJ 
on the bearings than in any Bicycle 
onearth. Direct pull on shaft. Balls 
in the hubs of cranks. Chain between 
bearings. Send for Catalogue. Model Mo. §, Ladies’, $200.00. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 323 Wabash Avenue, The Miami Cycles» Mig Co. 


EASTERN BRANCH: Downing Building. 106 & 
MIDDLETOWN, O. 
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Remington Standard Bicycles 


ae 


Hivoid Mistakes 


See that 
is ically a °95 pattern. 

Don’t consider the color of enam- 
els and racing records of more value 
than mechanical merit. 


Remington 
Bicycles 


ate fashionable, modest in appear- 
ance, simple in construction, but 
masterpieces of mechanical ingenuity. 
Catalogue free. 
RemingtonArmsCo. 
313-315 Broadway 
New York 


BRANCHES: 


New York, soth St. and Grand Circle 
| Brooklyn Boston San Francisco 
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HOME OFFICE, 


Cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 
Abstract from Report. 


Having thus reviewed the situation, I may safely 
conclude by saying that the Mutual Reserve’s Assess- 
ments have been egally made, and that the recent 
advance is equitable and just to all parties con- 
cerned. Policy-holders should read carefully the 
whole of the notice of the Au; Assessment, and 
the conditions in their individual contracts as to 
ne. The association is solvent. The policy- 

olders who do not acquiesce in and commend the 
reapportionment of rates are relatively few in num- 
ber, and they — the aged, who do not realize 
the mene” they have hitherto enjoyed. 

ery truly yours, 
Aue, F. HARVEY, Actuary, 
Aug. 31, 1895. Ins. Dept. State of Missouri. 


1881. THE BLOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895. 


No. OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over....... eosin’ 
RESERVE Emergency Fund wel 
Death Claims paid, over. 

New Business Received in 1894, over 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, exceeds 


- EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency 
Department, in every Town, City, and 8! to ex- 
rienced and successful business men, who will 
ind the Mutual Reserve the very best Association 
they can work for, 


ae Correspondence with the Home Office invited. 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. F. A. BURNHAISI, President. 
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A strong skin will stand strong soap with 


f strong scents, but delicate skins require deli- 
} cate soaps with delicate Perfumes. Why har- 
§ den, wrinkle, and wither the face with the 
first soap offered in the store? 


VINOLIA 


me 


| agrees with the most delicate, sensitive, irrita- 
t ble skins, and is exquisitely perfumed with the 
choicest of scents. It has received the high- 
est scientific award in the world. 


PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP - - - 165 cts. a tablet. 
‘TOILET (otto) VINOLIA SOAP - - 35 cts. a tablet. 


Sold by all druggists, including the following : 


Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y. Bolton Drug Co., Brooklyn. E. P. Mertz, Washington. 

W. Wilson, Broadway, N. Y. Metcalf & Co., Boston, iM, W. Alexander, St. Louis. 

W. B. Riker & Sons, Sixth Ave., | Melvin & Badger, Boston. T. 8. Tschiffely, Washington, D,0, 
N.Y. , Auditorium Pharmacy, Chicago. G. W. Sloan, Indianapolis. 

Hegeman & Co., Broadway, N.Y. | G. B. Evans, Philadelphia, T. E. Ihrig, Sth Ave., Pittsburg. 


The CHAS. N. CRITTENTON CO. (Sole Agents, U.S.A.), 
115 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 













For Skin cigs es 


In One Application of B 


fitieanr Ta 


—— o~- TREATMENT. — Warm baths, with 
oaP, gentle applications of CurtrcuRa 
ee ries mild doses of CuTicurna REsoL- 
VENT (the new blood i cael 
Sold throughout the especial Engli . “a 
ae ies ae ail the eee cities. Y Pr an dens pot! E 
EWBERY & Sons, 1, King London. Focsat base 
& Cem. Corp., Sole Prope. Boston, U. 8. A, 


ejozodont 


Pure AND FRAGRANT. 


What it saves: 


‘The teeth—from decay. 
The gums—from softening. 
The breath—from impurity. 
The pocket—money. 


By using liquid Sozodont 
every day, the powder (in 
same package) twice a 
week, you get the most 
you possibly can for the 
money, % % % st wt wt Ut 


A small sample bottle free, if you 
mention this publication. Address the 
Proprietors of Sozodont, Hall & Ruckel, 
Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 





SLEEP AND REST 


‘| effect with this difference: 


921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








PRINTED BY J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 


AME ms nail ld live 
after they are dead. 
Duty done has the same 










it is within your reach. You 
can live during all the lives 
of your children and their 
children’s children, through 
suitable insurance on your 
life, Not as costly or as 
troublesome as the aver- 
age of other investments. 
Full information free. 


ADDRESS 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 









WALTER BAKER & CO., ume. 


Established Dorchester, Mass, 1780. 


Breakfast f Saeoa 
















Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





